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HAREKNEss’s JUST: “ISSUED. 
New Latin Grammar. ae 
NOTE 


It isan Elementary Gram-| Itisan adequate and trust-| It contains a Practical In- 
mar for Beginn ers. worthy Grammar for the | troduction to Philological AND - 


This is indeed its prime object, Advanced Student. Study based upon the Latin. 

with which nothing has been al- oan has been taken to explain| Abandant references are made to Mi c SIC DRI J iL, 
; illustrate with the requisite | the latest and best authorities upon 


treatment, clearness of outline, amd) (14504, the Subjanctive Mood and| which now interest the classical 


simplicity of statement characterize 
The demand for this work as it came from the press was so great, that the 


edition was exhausted long before the schools were supplied. It has since been 

introduced into hundreds of the best literary institutions in our country. F OR SCHOO Ls. 
This Grammar has also been published by Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London, 

for use in the schools and colleges of England. It virtually contains three dis- : 

tinct works in one. 


By GEORGE HENRY CURTIS, 


From “The Pall Mall Gazette,” London. 
Instructor in Music in Primary and Grammar Depts. in the N. Y. Common Sehools, 
present work certainly reflects great credit up- found t put things in a way that may be 
on American philology. It is acarefal and com- made readily available. The etymological por- 2 Published by 
prehensive scoount of Latin grammar from the an is aeiiuamers: latest advance of - 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
SPECIMEN COPY 75 CENTS. . 753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 
D. APPPLETON & CO., Publishers,, HARRISON HUME, VW. £. Aci., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. ~ CHICAGO. 35 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
AN ETYMOLOGY OF LATIN AND GREEK. 
A BooK By CHAS. 8. HALSEY, A.M., Prin. Union Classical Inst., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Presents side by side for each group of related words the form ot the root in Indo-European, Sanskrit, 
FOR Greek, and Latin, with the meaning of the root. Following these roots are the most practical Greek 


words and the most practical Latin words, with theirmeanings. Great prominence is also given 


I EACH ERS to derivation of English words, supplying to a large degree the place of an English etymology. 
'| A valuable stock of words are here associated by the natural bond of their common, derivation, each 


3 OF lo el language throwing light upon the other. Bas~ SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF $1.40 By 
LATIN. GINN, HEATH & Publishers, 
13 Tremont Puace, BOSTON. 4 Bonp Sr., N. Y. CITY. 180 Wasasn Ave., CHICAGO. 


Summer Normal School of Languages, 1882.—Session Six Weeks.—Saratoga, N. Y. 


Just Published: “NATURAL METHOD, No. 8,” May edition. It may be obtained free by all who address, Stern’s School of Languages, 27 East 44th St., N. Y. City. 
Contents: “How Shall we Rest During the Summer ;” “To Teachers who Come to New York for Improvement ;” “Some Words to those who Study Foreign Lan- 


guages ;” “What they May Read ;” “Announcement of the Summer Normal School of Languages at Saratoga, New York ;” “Terms, Board, Place of Study, 


” Director of Stern’s School of Lan: A author of lereien,”’ 
Lectures, ae, ee. S. M. ST. { lst “Studien Plaudereten,” etc. 


PRIZES 


Will be awarded in 12 PRIZES, from $5.00 to $50.00 each, 
for the best Pencil Drawings made with the 


DIXON’S PENCILS. 
Graphite eo 
All pupils of the public and private schools in the United States 


can compete, no matter.-what grade of skill or talent they may 
One prize of $50.00 is offered to Art Students. For a 


possess. 
pamphlet containing full particulars, send a postal-card to the 


$275.00 cash, PRIZES 
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R.& J. BECK, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


G. Ss. WOOLMAN, 


116 Falten St., New Work. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, anp MA- 
TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 
i 
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. Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
Catalogue sent for stamp.. [317 tf eow 
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A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “‘ Dana's Geological Story Briefly Told,” 


and ado the “ Society for the Encouragement 


of Home Price, 33.00, Also, 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $2.50, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


839 tf 
PIANOS & 
860, $75, 
RGANS ! 
® RANTED G6 Years. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK of SECOND HAND 
PIANOS and ORGANS, in GOOD ORDER, at 
GREAT BARGAINS. ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
“HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers 
and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
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generally. 
their associations 
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TEACHERS’ | Brain and Nerve Food. 


President, 

E. 0. HO 
of H 
ewark, 
The prime object of this Association is to afford aid 
upon safe business principles, to all Teachers. School For sale by ow , $1.00. 


Officials, and members 
Hundreds of th 


OF THE U. 


Cheap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. 
Organized and aout under the Laws of the State Neuralgia ; refreshing th 
ew 


VEY 
igh School, Assist. Supt. of N. Y. 


It restores the energy 


Provident VIE ALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
on lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves Lassitude and 
e nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain- 


whe fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed bpd in all diseases of 


NORMAN A. CALKIN 
Public Schools. 


the educational profession 


rvous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREV 

ty wt gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental ng of 

better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain an 
PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 

F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


of Consumption. 
; anda 
body. 


ds of laboring men have 


this character throughout the coun- 


try: why should Teachers neglect this codperative duty OPEL PLANT AN ALYSIS, 


to themselves and their families any longer ? 


PLANT STUDY FOR CHILDREN. 


send your name and address 
EACHERS, w “Wom 
CRAYON ‘’CO., 16 New Charch Street, 
N. Y., and you will receive a sample of the New 


Send for Prospectus, giving complete details, to . A N & 00. 
COOPER, “Business Manager, e | ENAMELED CHALK CRAYON, (368m 


MR. 


URT W, MEYER 


room from 182 Broadway to the more spacious quarters 


No. 11 DEY STREET, 


accou f the reconstruction of the former building. Mr. Meyer also announces that he has 
bits with the Latest Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus for 
and is prepared to give bis personal attention to such continued favors as his friends may give him. 


REMOVAL. 


to announce to his 


removed his Manw-| ADOPTED FOR 


WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 

THE SCHOOLS € ng-Book. 
OF BOSTON: Worcester’s. New Primary 
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Correspondence 


solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Useful for Everybody. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
Sold for 1.50 at all Stationers, or at 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 


Rte., Ete., Ete. 


B. BENJAMIN, new 


12 Vesey 
School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, eis 
STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS nmovcsour me WORLD. 


STEEL 


AND HIS OTHER 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


The Celebrated 


DIPLOMAS 


Printed in the best style, and sent any distance by 
mail. Parchment, Parchment Paper, or Cardboard, as 
desired. Send size and matter wanted, and get our 


estimate. Inclose stamp. 


Address 
N. E. SCHOO!I, FURNISHING CO., 
357tf 31 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEBICALS. 


lowest prices. 


and Combustion 
+a a specialty in manufacture. 
302 eow 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


Chemical Apparatus, 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 
Furnaces 


KOHLER 


Hot Air Furnace. 


in our Country. 


the last ten years, and all are del 

BILITY 

and perfect simplicity in management. 
8 


It 
lodgment of the ashes, they fall 


other furnace. 


For sale wholesale and retail by 


J. & H. KOHLER & CO., 


wat” 


“Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
department, 


ved School for eve 
for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Double Radiating Surface for Coal. 


The Mest Successful Heater Ever Sold 


This Furnace has been thorou nly tested during 

ghted to bear 
testimony to their ECONOMY in fuel, DURA- 
entire freedom from gas,smoke, or dust, 


self-cleaning; there gh place for the 
ack into the pit. 
It has a Double Radiator, by which the hot air 


Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | canfurnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
ig mail, Valuable Treatise Free. 
i? *‘Hig remedies are the outgrowth 
i? of his owm experience; they are 
2 the only known means of per- 
Manent CHILDS. Te 


can be carried to a greater distance than by any 


We invite all interested to call and examine this 
splendid Furnace. If desired, we will hand or 
send our books containing hundreds of refer- 
ences and testimonials from solid people of the 
highest character. We manufacture the Furnace 
ourselves with great care, and warrant every Fur- 
nace to be the most perfect and reliable ever sold. 


368 f 788 Washington Street. 


Of Goid and Siiver, chea 
than any other firm in the 


order. Goods sent to all parts 

of the country. Send amp 

for Illustrated Price-list. 
ROBT 


SCHOOL MEDALS | A G. WHITCOMB, 


country. Satisfaction in ev: SCHOOL FURNITUR 
rams cut and SETTERS, 
» graved. Gold Rings made to ERGARTEN 


W. KIP, 


Manufactg. Jeweler, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


— cular and price-list. 
265tt 63 Pulton &t., N. ¥. Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD 


Astronomical 


And LANDSCAPE TELESCOPES 


of our own make, and all the details of con- 
struction and careful adjustment of same 


perronally attended to by ourselves. 
Send 3-ct. — for illustrated 
‘vf Telescopes and all Optica! Instruments. 


BENJ. PIKE'S SON & CO., 
928 Broadway, New York. 


ARD RUBBER PENHOLDERS. Best 
made. Long taper bolders, with or without flange. 
Sold everywhere at 25, 30, and 35 cts. for the 3 sizes; 
mammoth long taper made only by us, 50 cts. ; and 16 
other styles, all at half price, i.c., 13.15, 18, and 25 
cts. each. The 18-ct. is the largest size obtainable else- 
where. Add 1 ct, each for postage; 5 at once, post-free, 
brary Bu- 
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Full-size cuts free. 
Feen, 32 Hawley St., Boston, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be}is of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


epsy 
alysis; allays desire for opi 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & BR. LAMB, New Yor, 


59 Carmine Street. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF 
OLD and NEW BOOKS at 30 te 60 
pe cent. discount from publisher's prices. 
llustrated, Standard, and Rare Books. Send 
= for best boek catalogue ever issued FREE. 
STES & 
opp. “Old 
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NERVE FOOD 
MANUFACTURED 
HF. THAYER & CO 


BOSTON.MA 


CEPHALINE. 


No Disedyery of the Age equals it. 


Physicians indorse it. 


- The Public extols it. 


It relieves Sick and Nervous Headaches at once, and 
ables, Chron on, Nervous 

Constipation. It feeds the Brain and Nerves, cures 

pil and Convulsions, prevents Insanity and Par- 

um and stimulants; removes 
obstructions of the brain, insures sleep to the wakeful, 
strength to the feeble, and health to all Nervous Suf- 

—— Send stamp at once for pamphlets 

positive 


Buy of your druggist, if possible; if not, 
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mail it, paser_‘, upon receipt of price, 50¢. box ; 
six Andress THAYER 0O., 18 
lace, Boston, Mass. 
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REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 
Handy, strong, handsome, cheap, Best, Catdlog, 
with cuts of 20 styles, $6 to $60, free. New features, 
obtainable only of Library Burean, 32 Haw! 


Boston. Readers and Writers” Labor-Savers, 
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Verily, are not retaken, Arid is the rock unsmitten ; 


Though our homes may seem for- Lives unwrestling pass ny word ; 


saken less hearts are barren 
To the tear-dimmed eyes we lift. 
Good is overwrought in better ; Shall not they, in life’s to-morrow, 
Spirit dissipates the letter ; Who from mingled joy and sorrow 


Wove their golden web of song, 
Shape its glory’s rich possession 
To a more divine expression, 

In the memory of earth’s wrong ? 


As we need a shade of sadness 
To make rich the wine of 

In earth’s vintage,—so may souls, 
Bathed in their immortal sp . 


By a soothing pity, render 
Holler grand aureoles ! 


And the promise stands for aye ; 
Nothing fails of ite fulfilling ; 
Our true loving and God's 


Ran at last the self-same way. 


Somewhere, in the great Hereafter, 
Woes that quenched our joyous 
laughter 
Shall dissolve like summer’s cloud; 
Watering blooms of ruddier pleasure 
Than a clear, unbroken azure 
Feeds, where never 
plowed. 


Somewhile, in the broad Forever, 

Chords the fleeting moments sever 
Shalh be knit in one again ; 

Love's electric thrills, undwindled, 

Shall flash warmer gleams, rekin- 


died, 
More intense for every pain. 


Not in cool, blue unclouded 
Sky and earth wed ; but mist- 
His horison f Ids her in 
0) 
Earth wit? shadowy, touches 


eaven, 
earth, when souls 
forgiven 
Stoop to snatch a soul from sin. 
Loss? It is the wheat the sower 
» and our griefs the shower 
Whence the nobler 
springs ; 
Harp and voice, heard here no 


lon 
Make the Immortal chorus stronger 
Where each mortal victor sings ! 


Tell me not there fall no shadows 
On the New Life’s blooming 
meadows, 
While a woe bangs over this ; 
selfish sorrow lifted, 
vine compassion gifted, 
Taste a more supernal Elise: 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


DARWINISM IN THE ScHooL.—Dr. G. S. Stebbins 
avers that “the law of some school authorities, theo- 
retically and privately, if not openly and practically, 
would seem to be that of the survival of the fittest and 


toughest.” Is there any satisfying these doctors? 
Surely that is Nature’s own method, according to the 
latest scientific formula. 


Wuy no Amerroan Erons or Ruepys?—Such a 
question is often asked by our critics, or again the ex- 
cellencies of the German schools are paraded before our 
eyes. Why cannot we do likewise ? is also often queried 
by earnest teachers. For a few of the causes look into 
Castle Garden. The New York Tribune may well hope 
“that Uncle Sam’s powers of asrimilation are in good 
condition. Seventy thousand immigrants were landed 
in this country during the month of April. The task 
of transforming them into Americans, in all that the 
term implies, is no slight one.” 

As Supt. Stockwell of Rhode Island, in his report, 
says: “The nation is undergoing a rapid transformation, 
the whole fabric of society is being subjected to a 


thorough renovation, it may not be for the better, but it 
18 certain to go on.” To those who will never be sat- 
isfied for a moment with anything less than the ideal 
best, it may also be well to quote the words of Dr. Tyler, 
who has earned the right to be heard. “It must,” he 
says, “be borne in mind that the highest arts and the 
most elaborate arrangements of society do not always 
prevail; in fact, they may be too perfect to hold their 
pte... for people must have what fits their circum- 
ances, 


Tras, or Lanevace Neepep.—Dr. Thomas 8. 
Sozinskey, Ph.D., considered an eminent physician and 


not only among the laity but with many of our best think- 
ers that, as an exchange has it, “The range of human 
knowledge has increased so enormously that no brain 
can grapple with it; and the man who would know one 
thing well must have the courage to be ignorant of a 
thousand things, however attractive or inviting. Broad 


culture, many-sidedness, are beautiful things to contem- 
plate; but it is the narrow-edged men,—the men of 
single and intense purpose, who steel their souls against 
all things else,—who accomplish the hard work of the 
world, and who are everywhere in demand when hard 
work is to be done.” Dean Stanley said that he paid no 
attention to matters in which he was not interested. 
Was this the secret of his unqualified success ? 


Anatytic ok SynTHeTic Sorence-TEACHING. — 
Newman Smyth, D.D., of Andover fame, questions the 
advantages of our present systems of teaching mental 
sciences. He assumes that, “on account of a too exclu- 
sive analytic method, our current mental science fails to 
render any satisfactory explanation of the origin and 
vital necessity of the first truths of the reason, or the 
real development of man’s great spiritual power.” He 
would have the teaching more organic, rather than 
atomistic and individualistic. 

Can we Love ?—Prof. G. Stanley Hall, 
in the Princeton Review, suggests that “ when we speak 
of loving knowledge for its own sake, we mean for the 
sake of its effect on our characters as distinguished from 
all material advantages which may result from it. 
Strictly speaking, love of knowledge for its own sake is 
a psychological impossibility ; and further, that “without 
exerting or ripening into ethical potency, knowledge 
is not power but weakness, and is nearly as likely to 
arm the bad as the good elements of the soul and of 
society.” The Germans assume that “life without 
knowledge is better than knowledge which does not 
affect life,” and that “all which frees the mind is dis- 
astrous if it does not at the same time give self-control 
and make us better.” 

CRAMMING AND CoMPETITIVE Examination.—The 
substitutipn of an educational test for political or per- 
sonal favoritism, as a qualification for entry into the 
ranks of the civil scrvice, was in itself a considerable 
reform; but the men who some five and twenty years 
ago rejoiced in its achievement failed to see that in the 
form which the new system was allowed to assume, its 
results for evil, as well as for good, must reach far be- 
yond the sphere in which it was designed to operate. 
It must be acknowledged that it has acted as a power- 
ful stimulus to the improvement of the upper and 
middle-class schools of this country ; but, in so far.as it 
has tended to set up a false standard for their ultimate 
object, and at the same time to weaken the intellectual 
vigor of the youths who pass through them, the evil 
may, in the long run, be found to outweigh the good. 


If the aim of education is to be merely the obtaining of 


have been stored up for the purpose of the hard struggle 
for existence in practical life, have been washed out of 
them by precarious mental debauchery, by book- 
gluttony and lesson-building.” — From review of Prof. 
Essays, in London Spectator, 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION. 
BY MOSES TRUE BROWN, A.M., BOSTON, 


Delsarte accepted the deduction of his distinguished 
countryman, Cousin, that expression is the common 
measure of the fine arts. So with a rare insight he 
sought for the laws of expression, at their source, in the 
mysterious union of body and soul,—the human organ- 
ism. And his definition of expression is a discriminat- 
ing comment upon his philosophy: “Expression is the 
inner essence or soul, manifesting itself in the outer 
substance or organism.” 

It may seem a bold assertion (yet I make it in all 
seriousness) that, until Delsarte, there was no adequate 
science of expression through voice and gesture. True, 
there had been no lack of writers about oratory ; writ- 
ers upon the value of oratory as an element in civiliza- 
tion and in art; technical writers upon the elements of 
power in speaking,—upon the use of the voice and gest- 
ure; critical writers upon style and upon the methods 
of great speakers; and book after book of rules and 
directions to guide the student. Yet I think it cannot 
be successfully disputed that, until Delsarte, no attempt 
had been made to apply what is known as “the scien- 
tific method ” to the investigation of the phenomena of 
speech and gesture. 

It is a marked characteristic of the leading minds of 
to-day, that they find no satisfaction in a blind accept- 
ance of tradition. It is the tendency of the age to in- 
vestigate all phenomena, both physical and psycholog- 
ical. To group facts into Jaw is the object of modern 
investigation. So the attitude of modern science is one 
of decided antagonism to that which is not proven. 
Will your hypothesis, your “ bold guess,” cover the ob- 
served facts? Will it stand our tests? We shall 
overthrow your theory if wecan. So with the micro- 
scope and the nicest adjustments of delicate mechanical 
instruments; and method leaves little room for tradition, 
impulse, or fancied inspiration. Always first, observa- 
tion, then comparison of observed facts, and, finally, 
judgment ; but never judgment put into law until hun- 
dreds of fresh facts have been noted, compared, their 
relations to the established facts ascertained, and the 
relentless logic of observers satisfied. | 

Now, it is claimed that Delsarte has answered the 
conditions of a true scientific method, and that the phi- 
losophy founded by him binds together all the problems 
of expression, as Newton’s laws bind together the heay- 


enly bodies. And the prediction is confidently made, 
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that whoever would teach oratory in the schools and 
colleges of the future must found his teaching essen- 
tially upon the philosophy of Delsarte, One may judge 
of the thoroughness of his preparation for his great 
work, when it is said that he gave five years of his ma- 
ture life to the study of contemporary anatomy and 
physiology, and yet five more years of patient observa- 
tion and study of all possible forms of expression, before 
he announced himself as a teacher of the science that 
he was delighted to call “The Science of Expressive 
Man.” And it is absolutely true that hundreds of ob- 
servations filled his note-books, of how people about him 
acted under the impulse of spontaneous passion,—obser- 
vations to be generalized and then formulated into law. 

Broadly stated, Delsarte’s philosophy is founded upon 
the observed phenomena of this union of soul and body 
reduced to law. He places the soul at the center. He 
says the soul fashions the body; the body images the 
soul. Look, he would say, to the play of the organism, 
—the inner revealing itself in the outer, for the source 
of a true science of expression. 

Let us attempt a brief outline of his philosophy. He 
says: 

1 Man in his essence manifests himself in three states 
of being. 

L. He is vital, or sensitive, and exhibits all the phe- 
nomena of life, in common with all the mammalia. 

Il. He is mental, or reflective, and exhibits the phe- 
nomena of mind in the highest degree of any earthly 
being. 

III. He is moral, or affectional, and exhibits the 
phenomena of love, of conscience, and of worship. 

(These three states are manifestations of one essence, 
mind or soul.) 


Nore.—We are unfortunate, in English, in having no term 
that fully expresses Delsarte’s idea of the moral state of the 
being. The Germans have a word ‘‘ Gemiith,” which refers to 
the threefold state of the affections, which Delsarte would 
cover by the terms moral, spiritual, and mystic. Thus, through 
this side of our nature, a man loves his kith and kin, his fam- 

, friends, and neighborhood; his country, justice, and right; 

liberty, and his God. 


2. The expressions of these three states of the being 
are made through the organism, which is divided for 
this purpose into three divisions; (1) The head; (2) 
The torso; and (3) The limbs. These are the agents 
of expression; each agent has its language, and, by the 
gestures, translates one of the three states of being. 
Thus the head translates our mental states, and both its 
form and gestures manifest the mental side of the being. 
The torso, by its gestures, translates the moral ; and 
the limbs, through their activities, the vital. There are 
nine laws of gesture governing the body in its mani- 
festations. The statement and illustration of these 
laws are most thoroughly convincing, and justify the 
claim of a science of expression, based in physical and 
physiological law. 

To each of the divisions of the body, Delsarte gives 
nine primary forms of gesture. So there are nine pri- 
mary gestures of each agent,—the head, torso, and limbs. 
He further subdivides each of these divisions. Thus, 
in the head, there are the divisions, first of skull and 
face, and then of eye, nose, mouth, chin. 

Take an illustration,—the eye, for instance. Delsarte 
makes the eye the center of mental expression. His 
analysis of the eye and its expressions is exhaustive, 
Taken from its surroundings, it has the least possible 
expression. With its surroundings of muscles, and 
more, with its relative force of expression in the play of 
the gestures, it becomes the very window of the soul. 
It has but two Janguages in expression. It is, first, at- 
tentive, and second, intentive or reflective. Thus it never 
reveals the passion; it only looks toward the object that 
excites the passion. So in anger or hate: if you cover 
the lower part of the face, you may put all the fierceness 
possible into your look, and the most critical observer 
cannot tell whether you wish to express anger or simply 
attention. The eye, then, has this double office in ex- 
pression : it looks out upon material objects, and it looks 
inward upon its subjective world. And, as it. cannot 

turn itself to look inward, it uses its curtains, the lids, 
and closes the curtains in just the degree that the inner, 
or soul, would retire and commune with itself, So an 
entire surrender to thought closes the lids softly, — the 
eyeballs become parallel. The phenomena of sleep dis- 
sloses the complete rest of themental. The phenomena 


of the insane, where the eye cannot focus vision, show 
utter disorder, and the far-away look is wonderfully sig- 
nificant. 

Pardon one further illustration, — of the correspond- 
ences of voice, face, and hand. The face is the near 
center of expression; all emotion first traces a line in 
the face. The hand is the remote center. What the 
face cannot show by gesture is given to the hand; so 
it comments upon the form and motions of objects 
around us. The voice is the agent of the vital nature, 
both in man and the mammailia. 

Now, note these correspondences of voice, face, and 
hand : 

1. The high voice, with raised eyebrows, expresses 
force or intensity of feeling. The handisactive; some- 
times it is clenched. This is the expression of the state 
vital. ‘ 

2. The deep and resonant voice, with open eyes, ex- 
presses sincerity, honesty, honorable feelings governed 
by the sense of justice and right. It is the expression 
of the moral nature of man. 

3. But the deeper, throaty voice, with face averted 
and eyes closed, expresses odious things. The hand, 
too, pushes outward, with the palm toward the object, 
real or imaginary. 

The three sides of the being are here expression. 
Thus, in general and in detail, the whole organism has 
received the most thorough, comprehensive, and ex- 
haustive analysis. The laws governing its manifesta- 
tions form the basis of a new philosophy of expression. 
And I deliberately state my conviction that this philos- 
ophy must remain an ultimate basis and criterion of 
the arts of speech. The crude, the undigested, the em- 
pirical, must give place to the exact, the well-consid- 
ered, the philosophical methods of modern investigation. 


NERVOUS WEAR OF TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Rolfe, of Cambridge, Mass., in an editorial in The Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, has the following weighty words on 
school worry, and its causes, as affecting female teachers. | 
But it is not the school-girls alone who are liable to 
be the victims of our educational system. In an able 
paper in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for 
March 9, Dr. Robert T. Edes calls attention to the fact 
that so many cases of “ nervous prostration,”—or “ neu- 
rasthenia,” as it is now the fashion to call it,—occur 
among female teachers. Of ten patients under his own 
care “whose case may be fairly named ‘nervous ex- 
haustion,’ seven had been teachers,” certainly showing 
that “teaching is one way of breaking down nervous 
strength.” Women are more liable to this breaking 
down than men, just as school-girls are more liable to it 
than school-boys, and for similar reasons. They worry 
more over their work than men do; are less liable to 
spare themselves when they begin to feel exhausted, 
and more obstinate in keeping at work when really un- 
fit for it. As Dr. Edes remarks, though at first it 
seems paradoxical, “the break-down of many women is 
owing to their superior powers of endurance; that is, of 
endurance for a time, under nervous excitement.” Of 
course, when the collapse finally comes, it is only the 
more complete and disastrous. 

So far as the work of these teachers is too hard for 
them, it is largely due to the needless and ever-increas- 
ing complexity of the school machinery, the minute 
“marking ” of recitations, the recording and averaging 
of the “ marks,” the many written examinations, with 
the correcting and marking of the same, to say nothing 
of other written exercises, compositions, etc. The 
amount of this written work in schools has been enor- 
mously increased in recent years. It has its value, but 
it may be a question whether the thing is not overdone. 
At any rate, it makes a heavy addition to the work of 
the teacher out of regular school-hours. 

Among the causes of worry, the limited and uncer- 
tain tenure of office is to be noted, and this is apt to 
trouble the female teacher more than the male. Her 
sensitiveness and self-distrust as to what she is accom- 
plishing often make her morbidly anxious about the 
annual election, on which her continuance in her posi- 
tion is dependent. The ignorant or prejudiced judg- 
ment of a single “ committee-man” may turn the scale 


against $n sble and faithful teacher when this yearly 
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doomsday comes round. It is a disgrace to our educa- 
tional system, that this source of worry should be added 
to all the others that wear upon the teacher. The in- 
competent or unworthy could surely be got rid of with- 
out subjecting the whole body of instructors to this an- 
nual inquisition, 

We cannot but believe, with Dr. Edes, that “ our 
system of education is responsible, both by omission 
and commission, for an important proportion of the 
chronic female invalids”; but the remedies, even if 
they are easily seen,—in part at least,—are not so easily 
to be secured. 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of teachers and classes in connection with any series of text- 
books on Geography. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Cuapter VIII. 
WIND AND WAVES. 
[Map of Ocean Currents.) 
The air and water partake of the motion of the earth, 
and as different parts of the earth are rotating with dif- 
ferent velocity,—the speed being greatest at the equa- 
tor, where any point hasto move through a great circle 
in the same time that points on other parts of the earth 
are moving through smaller circles,—so the air and the 
water near the poles are moving much more slowly 
than the air and water at the equator. 

Air expands and rises when heated. Heated water 
evaporates and escapes into the air. Wherever air or 
water is displaced by the action of heat, colder air or 
water rushes to take its place. The air and water at 
the equator are much hotter than that near the poles, 
and expand or evaporate very rapidly ; the colder zones 
of air and water send currents toward the equator to 
fill the vacancy ; but these currents come lagging be- 
hind so that they seem to be moving backward, just as 
when one is riding in the cars,a carriage moving in the 
same direction will soon seem to be going backward ; 
as the earth is rotating from west to east, these cold 
currents seem to come from the northeast and south- 
east toward the equator, and then to roll on from east 
to west through the torrid zone. 

Look on the map of winds and currents and you will 
see their course marked out; their natural course if 
unobstructed, is often turned aside or broken up by the 
land. The cold-water currents from the north have to 
come down either between Greenland and Labrador, or 
between Greenland and Norway, or through Behring’s 
Straits, and get no further on the surface because they 
meet with the current which originally started from 
the more open seas about the south pole, and which has 
become warmed by its long, circuitous course through 
the temperate and torrid zones; the warm currents of 
air dissipate and absorb the northern currents, and by 
the contact the moisture held by the warm-air currents 
is condensed and forms almost perpetual fogs about 
Labrador, the British Isles, and Alaska. The cold- 
water currents are driven down to a great depth by the 
warm currents which always rise, and we have no sign, 
therefore, of the cold currents except the icebergs 
whose deep bases are still drifting with them. 

The great drift of the southern polar current toward 
the equator is uninterrupted in the Pacific, and reaches 
the torrid zone, sweeping ina great belt of wind and 
wave from east to west; reaching the great islands of 
Australasia, it is broken up, and now becomes quite 
warm, a part going up the northwest coast of Asia to 
meet the cold current of Behring’s Straits, and turning 
down the coast of North America to join the great 
equatorial current once more, inclosing within its cir- 
cuit in the North Pacific an area of calm. The part 
which finds its way among the East Indies goes on 
through the Indian Ocean, in a steady stream, then 
down the southeast coast of Africa, splitting on the Cape 
of Good Hope, a part joining the current from the south 
and sweeping up the coast of South America into the 
Caribbean Sea; it has now become very hot, and rushes 
into the Gulf of Mexico, narrowing through the Straits 
of Florida with great speed, and then rushing up the 
coast of the United States, where it is called the Gulf 
Stream, and can be easily discerned by its different 


color and temperature, like a river in the sea, When 
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:t reaches Newfoundland it meets the cold current from 
Davis’ Straits, and is turned aside to cross the ocean 
toward the British isles whose climate is very much 
modified by its approach; the coast then directs it 
south again, and it meets the current running up the 
coasts of Africa and South America. In these spaces 
in the North and South Atlantic, as in the North Pacific, 
which are surrounded by ocean currents, there is a 
great calm, in which ships sometimes remain a long 
time unable to find wind enough to swell their sails; 
the surface of this quiet sea is also covered with sea- 
weed, so that the Stormy Petrel builds its nest upon it, 
where its young are “rocked in the cradle of the deep.” 

It is of great advantage to the sailor to know all 
about these curfents. They can be very useful to 
trade and commerce by helping the ships across the 
ocean; some of them are called tradewinds. A ship 
can go much more quickly from America to Europe 
than back again, by taking advantage of the wind and 
wave currents. ; 

The water changes its temperature less quickly than 
the land; it does not become so hot in the day nor so 
cold in the night, because by constant motion it dis- 
tributes its heat more equally. In the summer, when 
the daya are long, the land gets very hot, and the air 
above it heats, expands, and rises so that the cooler air 
from the water blows in and makes a sea-breeze. In 
the night the land grows colder than the sea, and that 
makes the land breeze blow toward morning and in the 
early day. In the summer the days are so long and 
the nights so short that the earth gets very much 
heated, and does not have time to cool, so the heat ac- 
cumulates more and more, and gives us the hot season of 
summer; in the winter the cold accumulates from the 
long nights, and we have a cold season. An additional 
cause, before mentioned is the greater directness of the 
sun’s rays in summer, and the less directness in winter, 
although the earth is at its greatest distance from the 
sun in summer; for the earth’s path around the sun is 
not circular but elliptical. Itis then the unequal length 
of day and night, and the unequal directness of the 
sun’s rays, which makes the difference in the tem- 


perature of different seasons. There are local causes 
which modify the degrees of heat belonging to the 
zones, and undulate the isothermal lines. 

There are many causes which produce local currents 
of air and water. High mountains, with their snowy 
summits, cool the air which blows down to displace the 
heated air of the valley; in local changes of tempera- 
ture, the configuration of the coast also gives direction 
to the currents of air and water. There is a great pul- 
sation of the entire ocean, called the tides, which is 
supposed to be the yielding of the water of the globe 
to the attraction of the moon on the side nearest the 
moon, and the holding back of the land from the water, 
on the side farthest from the moon. (This explanation 
has never seemed quite clear to me in presenting it to 
children, and it seems to me possible that science has 
not yet fully explained the tides.) 

At the seashore the water gradually advances and 
retreats regularly twice every twenty-five hours, and 
this is called the ebb and flow of the tide,—the lowest 
and highest mark it reaches showing the limit of high 
and low tide. This limit varies with different places. 
a bay of Fundy has higher tides than any other 
water. 


, Nore.—The above course of ocean currents shouid first be 
followed out on a map of ocean currents, then on a 
Map on which they are not laid down. 


VARIETIES. | 


., — A little girt once said that she would be very glad to go to 
heaven, because they had plenty of preserves there. On pa 
Cross-examined, she took down her catechism, and triumph- 
antly read: “‘ Why ought the saints to love God?” Answer, 
'—‘‘ Because He makes, preserves, and keeps them.”’ 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


In Tae Journnat of April 6 is a very interesting and sug- 
gestive article on the above-named subject. While getting so 
much help from the experience of other teachers, will you al- 
low me to describe one of my methods. 

I take a simple picture and hold it before my class, asking 
them to look at it very closely; then I pin it upon the wall in 
a conspicuous place, and ask the scholars to write a few state- 
ments, or a story, about it. When finished, I usually select 
the most faulty one and write it upon the board, and have the 
scholars correct it in every particular. I will send you a few 
of their little stories, which have not been corrected in any re- 
spect, as you will readily see. H. W. Fircs. 

Norwich, Conn., April 10, 1882. 


[The pictures herein described were cut from Harper’s 
Bazaar. 


DAISY’S FLOWERS. 


One Monday when nurse was washing Daisy thought she 
would go out and pick some flowers. She got her little brown 
jug so if her flowers wilted she could waterthem. She took an 
umbrella so the hot sun would not shine in her little fat face. 
Away she wenttothefield. Fido herdog followed her. By and 
by she picked so many flowers and her jug was 80 heavy, and she 
was so sleepy, that she thought she would goto sleep. Prett 
soon she was waken up by nurse. Nurse has missed her an 
ran after her. I will tell you the way Daisy looked when 
nurse found her. She was lying down on the grass with her 
little head under the umbrella and Fido sitting near by watch- 
ing her. Nevui R. BRewer (Age 8). 


IN THE GRASS. 


A little girl is lying down on the grass. There is a large 
umbrella over her head. There isa dog on one side of her, 
and ajugon the other. The little girl has got curly hair. 
The dog is on a large rock. I do not know what is in the jug, 
but I think it is water. The little girl is bare footed. There 
is a bag by the jug. ELLA A, Toomey (Age 9). 


A LITTLE 8TORY. 


I saw in a picture a little boy, lying under an umbrella. 

He has been looking for flowers and is quite tired, he thinks 
he will go to sleep. 

He is barefoot and has a loose dress on. 

There comes the dog running he has found mother’s lost 
baby boy. 

e has no shoes nor stockings on. 

I guess it is in summer. 

I think the dog will watch him. 

I hope no one will touch him. 


A STORY. 


In a picture I can see a baby under an umbrella. There is 
a dog beside her, she is lying on the ground. There is some- 
thing by her. There areclouds inthe sky. The dog is watch- 
ing her, so if any one would come he would bite them. There 
is lots of grass, the umbrella is up. 
Mary SPe_MAN (Age 8, 1882). 


|A Picture of Garfield’s Early Home. | 
THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 


In this picture I can see an old red farm house. 

It is not the fashion now as it was many years ago. 

Houses in them times were made by putting logs after 
another. 

The house contains of six chickens three hens and one 
rooster. 

The mother is feeding her chickens. 

One old hen is looking up into her face as if she wanted 
some more food. 

The mother has the food in her apron. 

The little children are looking at the chickens with geet 
interest. Mary S. Lucy (Age 10). 


A STORY. 


In this picture I can see a house and some hens. 
This is a story of a general. 
His name is Mr. Garfield. 
He was the Presdent of the United States once. 
The rest is a sad story about him. 
A wicked man shot him in shoulder. 
The man’s name was Cha’s J. Geautea. 
He is going to be hung the 30 of June. 
CHARLIE Youne (Age 9). 


Lizzig May Youne. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The thirty-first ew | of the American Assoc. for the 
Advancement of Science will be held at Montreal, Can., com- 
mencing Wednesday, Aug. 23, under the presidency of J. W. 
Dawson. All communications relating to the local arr 
ments for the meeting must be addressed to one of the honor- 
ary local secretaries at the rooms of the Nat. His. Soc., Uni- 
versity street, Montreal. All matters relating to membership 
and to the presentation of poe will be attended ge! the 

anent secretary, J. W. Putnam. His address 1 be 
Belem, Mass., until August 17, next. 

— The silk industry has of late received a remarkable stimu- 
lus in this country. From Patterson, N. J., the silk mills are 
spreading all over that State and Pennsylvania. Some three 
or four years since, one was located at Scranton, Pa., which 


served several months by the aid of this solution, and “in none’ 
of them,” the Times says, ‘‘ was there the slightest evidence of 
decomposition.” 

— Dr. Koch, a most eminent authority, lately delivered in 
Berlin an address on ‘‘ The Etiology of Tubercular Disease,’’ 
in which he shows that tubercular diseases, such as pulmonary 
consumption, etc., are due to the work of minute parasites, 
called bacilli ; also that the disease is a contagious one; that 
is, that a person who has pulmonary consumption may com- 
municate the malady to another if precautions are not used, 
The question now arises, is it not possible for the bacilli which 
produces tubercular diseases to be modified and used as a pre- 
ventive by a process of inoculation, the same as in small-pox 
in man, and splenetic-fever in cattle? If successful, it is said 
that this would add about five years to the average age of man. 


— It is a familiar fact that the glass discs of Holtz machines 
become rapidly inactive; and, for remedy, the disc is coated 
with an insulating varnish, or inclosed in a glass cover and 
surrounded with petroleum vapor, andsoon. Prof. Marangoni 
has lately hit upon a device which he thinks superior to others. 
In his treatise on Electricity, Jenkin says that a glass-rod, 
which, because of surface-conductivity, is not a good insu- 
lator, will acquire this quality if immersed twenty-four hours 
in distilled water, and allowed to dry for the same time with- 
out being rubbed with anything. Prof. Marangoni treated the 
turning discs of his Holtz machines thus, and found that they 
immediately recovered their maximum activity. True, the 
activity decreases, but the same thing happens with varnished 
discs. Hence it is easier and less expensive to have recourse 
to the distilled water. 

Conscious Automatons.—In an insect’s body, says Mr, Grant 
Allen, there is no regular subordination of all the parts com- 

ing the nervous system to a single central organ, like the 
rain in man. The wings and legs are moved by separate 
knots of nerve-cells, connected by a sort of spinal cord with 
the head, but capable of acting quite independently on their 
own account. Thus, if we cut off a wasp’s head and stick it 
on a needle in front of some sugar and water, the mouth will 
greedily begin to eat the sweet syrup, apparently unconscious 
of the fact that it has lost its stomach, and that the food is 
quietly dropping out of the gullet at the other end as fast as it 
is swallowed. So, too, if we decapitate that queer insect, the 
praying mantis, the headless body will still stand catching flies 
with its outstretched arms, and fumbling about for its mouth 
when it has caught one, evidently much surprised to find that 
its head is unaccountably missing. In fact, whatever may be 
the case with man, the insect, at least, is really a conscious 
automaton. It acts like a piece of clock-work mechanism, 
wound up to perform a certain number of fixed movements, 
and incapable of ever going beyond the narrow circle for which 
it is designed. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 
answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are inclosed. 


The demonstration of ‘‘ The Pons,’’ from a correspondent 
at Taunton, Mass., is not new.—Ep. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Prosiem 186.—The sum of four numbers in geometrical 
progression is 200, and the first term is 5. Find the ratio. 

The consideration of this problem and the solution given in 
THE JOURNAL of the 6th of April has suggested this inquiry: 
How far can the process of inspection be legitimately used in 
mathematical solutions ? Must it point conclusively to one 
result, or is it enough if it indicate one result as highly 
probable, while not excluding several others? If the latter, 
the question arises as to the degree of probability required, 
Of course, an even choice among several numbers, leaving the 
the result to actual trial, would be inadmissible. 

I give two solutions of the problem. The second I consider 
a - ee use of inspection; the first is open to several ob- 
jections, 

I. By subst. in the formula, — = 0, we have, 

at — 40z + 39 = 0. 
Transposing and adding 162? +- 64 to each member, 
at + 162? + 64 = 16x? + + 25. 

Inspection obviously points to 1627, a perfect square, of 
which half the coefficient squared, less 39, equals a perfect 
square, Or by algebra, ‘ 

Let r? = coefficient of z?; then i = third term of first mem- 


ber; x 5. rms = 16, 


aD8e-! Tnspection obviously points to the above grouping of the fac- 


tors of 20. 

II, 2* — 402 = —389; .*. 2(z* — 40) = —39; 2? < 40; 
2 =8 orl. 

For inspection of thé equation and the problem (a = 5, 
8 = 200) shows that the root must be an odd, positive, whole 
number. C. L. H. 

[We consider the first method above as legitimate reduction. 
The terms to be added can be found by a certain mathemat- 


~~ Nine American colleges have adopted the Oxford cap. ; 
‘This is well. Heretofore about the only thing that very fine | cal We say, in general, that any method of finding 
‘Suished a college student from other people has been the bad| contiy, the eminently successful mill, at Allentown, was| the roots of an equation to be entitled to the name of a solu- 
palling in his letters home, asking for money to “‘ buy books.”’ ys and now one has been determined on at Easton, | tion or reduction of the equation, must be entirely free from 
troit Free Press. another is projected at Reading, and also at other towns, the element of trial.—Ep. 
ont The genius who telegraphed that the loss by the Racine| among them two or three being named in the State of New — 
re was $13,000,000, when it was not $1,000,000, or anything| York PROBLEMS. 


like it, is in the wrong field. me ~y be 
& mining com ere he co’ 
self.—Boston Herald. 
.__— The melancholy news that the bodies of De Long and his 
fas have been found in the delta of the Lena River cannot 
{ill to meet sympathy from all those who hoped against hope 
at the gallant commander had outlived the terrors of an 
tie winter. Bravery, even when it is ill-bestowed upon 
an tamortay object, is sure to be appreciated; and in the pres- 
fal instance it adds no little keenness to the sorrow which is 
‘yelt that the brave crew of the Jeannette literally threw their 
lives away.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


resident or secre- 
him- 


— The London Times gives an account of a new antiseptie 
compound discovered by Prof. Barff, which, if truly reported 
cannot but be of value to mankind. Boracic acid combined 
with certain other substances has been known to possess anti- 
septic properties, but its lack of solubility has prevented its use. 
Prof. Barff has prepared a compound which he ealls boro- 
glyceride, consisting of glycerine, the water of which has been 
expelled and replaced by anhydrous boracic acid. This new 
antiseptic (the formula of which is C3 H5 BOS) at ordinary 


ProsiEeM 205.—In a double cone whose altitudes are a and 
6, is inscribed a sphere the side of whose inscribed tetrahe- 
dron is %ey6, and the distance of whose center from the cir- 
cumference of the cone’s base is d; while the radius of the 
circle made by the intersection of the base with this sphere is e, 

uired the radii of the two spheres tangent to this sphere 
and internally tangent to the cone. w. 8. 

PRoBLEM 206 —What per cent. of interest is obtained on am 

investment in Government bonds at 1.17, 2 per cent. interest, 


temperatures is a glacial mass, ae | semi-fluid when 
warmed, and in hot water. t alate exhibition 


the professor exhibited articles of food which had been pre- 


payable semi-annually, the bonds redeemed at par at the erd 
of twenty-five years ? : 
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COMMON SENSE 


IN GEOGRAPHY. 


G. C. Fisher’s Map-drawing and Production-Cards. 


7 


Card L. of the series contemplated by the author (late Super- 
intendent of Schools of Dover, N. H., and present Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Weymouth, Mass.), is given above; Card II. 
contains the rest of the United States. The heavy black lines 
are for teaching the productions,—not in the old way by States, 
but for the country at large. These lines the pupil should 
draw in colored crayon on an outline map, while reciting the 
the following : 

Propuctions.—The line A is the great dividing line between 
northern and southern productions. On the north side of this 
line are hay and dairy products, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and 
buckwheat, potatoes, apples, and nearly all the manufacturing. 
Wheat is produced chiefly in the Lake and Northern Valley 
States, especially in the “‘Great Northwest,’”’ the area of its 
cultivation extending into Manitoba and the Valley of the 
Saskatchewan; and also on the Pacific Slope, west of the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Mountains, including British Columbia. 
Potatoes, apples, hay, oats, barley, rye, and buckwheat, all of 
which are important Canadian crops, grow well in the States 
bordering on Canada and the great lakes; also, in the New 
England States, in which, however, wheat is cultivated to but 
slight extent. Manufacturing is centered chiefly in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States, but is fast increasing in 
importance in the Western and Pacific States. On the south 
side of the line A, extending to the Gulf, is cotton; also, sweet 
potatoes. On the south side of the line B are sugar, rice, 
oranges, and other semi-tropical fruits. Sugar is cultivated 
mostly in Louisiana, and rice on the low, marshy coast of South 
Carolina and similar portions of the Gulf. Oranges and other 


semi-tropical fruits abound in Florida, Texas, and Southern Cali- 
fornia. Tobacco occupies chiefly a middle belt between the 
latitude of Southern Iowa and that of Southern Tennessee. 
Corn, however, is the principal crop of the United States, and 
grows both North and South, over a vast area. After corn, 
the principal crops, in the order of their value, are wheat, hay, 
cotton, oats, potatoes, apples, barley, and tobacco. 

Iron is found in every State, and coal in nearly every State 
and territory in the Union; but the principal coal measures are 
in the Appalachian Mountains and the central portion of the 
Mississippi Valley. There are also vast beds of lignite or 
brown coal, which is a poorer kind of coal, in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the region of Paget Sound. The coal measures of 
the Appalachian Mountains (1), not including the anthracite 
of Eastern Pennsylvania (2), extend, in width, from Newark, 
Ohio, to Cumberland, Md., and taper gradually southward, 
terminating in Northern Alabama; and abruptly northward, 
terminating near the New York State line. The coal measures 
of the Mississippi Valley are chiefly included in a triangle (3), 
whose angles are at Cincinnati, Sioux Falls, and San Antonio. 
There are three principal iron-regions in the United States: 
in the Appalachian Mountains (in connection with the coal 
measures), in Southeastern Missouri (4), including Pilot Knob 
and Iron Mountain (said to be nearly one-tenth pure ore), and 
in North Michigan (5). The amount of coal and iron in the 
United States is perhaps twice that of all the other countries of 
the world combined. The principal lead-fleld (6) of the United 
States, east of Nevada, includes a portion of three States: Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois, The richest copper-mines (7) of the 


world embrace both the Canadian and American shores of 
Lake Superior, including Isle Royal, which belongs to the 
United States. Gold abounds in California, Colorado, and 
several of the territories; silver in Nevada, Colorado, and sev- 
eral of the territories. 


The forests of the United States are found chiefly on the 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains, where 
the trees grow to an enormous size, and east of two straight 
lines drawn from Toledo, one through Milwaukee to the Red 
River of the North, and the other through Little Rock to the 
Trinity River in Texas, Between these lines and the 100th 
meridian, the land is chiefly prairie. 


The foregoing is all that a pupil should be required to learn 
about the productions of the United States. 


The black dots on the map locate perforations in the card- 
board on which the map is printed. Placing the card-board 
on slate or paper, the pupil fixes important localities through 
these perforations, and then, removing the card-board, fills out 
between. If he wishes to draw the State of New York, for 
instance, he fixes Buffalo, Oswego, Rouse’s Point, and Yonkers. 
By means of these cards, the teacher is enabled to take a little 
map-drawing each day in connection with the study of the 
text, carrying the two along together. Each helps the other, 
abd the pupil learns through ear, eye, and fingers all at once, 
the joint action of his faculties making his progress more 
rapid. On the back of the cards, all the work to be performed 
by the pupil is specificaily outlined in Lessons numbered I., 
IL., IIL, IV., etc., so that no time is lost in copying. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


t responsible for opinions in Tae JOURNAL except as 

to return rejected OF correspon r- 

Prom edents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


THE CORTLAND MATTER—THE VIEWS OF THE 
OTHER SIDE. 

Now that the smoke of the cannon welcoming Dr. Hoose from 
his hegira has blown away, the vision of the triumph over 
the State seems less rose-colored. The “ freedom”’ that has 
come to the Cortland School seems to involve some conse- 
quences that, in the flush of victory, escaped notice. It is 
true the Cortland School is free from the trammels of State 
authority, but the little village is rightly alarmed lest the State 
withdraw its annual appropriation of $21,000. This the State 
may be entirely justified in doing, for this decision places 
the Normal School on the same basis as regards management 
as that of the Academy. Are not the normal schools now vir- 
tually local schools controlled by local boards? These schools 
have often assumed functions that do not belong to them. 
Some prepare boys for college to such an extent that one col- 
lege president at least relies upon them as feeders for the col- 
lege. Since their organization, the support of academies has 
decreased, and their patronage as well. Many think that the 
normal schools, with a State endowment of $400,000, are injur- 
ing the cause of education in this State by doing work that 
should be left to voluntary schools. Will not this decision in 
the Cortland case strengthen this tendency in normal schools 
to do the work of academies ? The question is not a personal 
one; it is not as to the way in which State power is to be ap- 
plied, but as to whether or not the State is to control these 
schools. The present mode of putting the power in the hands 
of a superintendent, politically appointed, may be faulty; but 
the fact that the State should control norma! schools is beyond 
question. The personal element in this case has attracted 
sympathy to Professor Hoose, and withdrawn public interest 
from the principle at issue. A bill has already been introduced 
at Albany, giving full power to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction over normal schools, It may be well for the 
friends of these schools to do all in their power to secure the 
passage of this bill. Its failure to pass will open a discussion 
and opposition that will threaten the existence of normal 
schools, The reported utterances of speakers in welcoming 
Professor Hoose back to Cortland show a dense ignorance of 
what is at stake, and of the true interests of education in this 
State. The fact that Professor Hoose is a teacher of experi- 
ence, a man of integrity and worth, does not figure in this 
issue. The issue is, whether or not these schools are State or 
local, JULIUS, 

Havana, N. Y., 1882. 


RECESS OR NO RECESS. 


VAN WINKLE’’ ADVOCATES RECESS, 


While admitting the fact that our city schools seem to favor 
‘*no recess,”’ it would be well to consider the condition of these 
schools, as differing from our village or country schools of two 
or more departments. It certainly is an important point in 
this discussion, that the pupils in most of our city schools and 
academies have their regular hours of study and recitation in 
separate rooms, and also have the privilege of returning to 
their rooms or homes after completing a certain number of 
recitations. Of course the necessity of a recess under such 
conditions is simply absurd. 

The point I wish to make is, that a recess in a properly con- 
ducted village or country school is needed, and may be a real 
benefit instead of an injury. Pupils can certainly leave the 
room, or remain, without tearing and smashing things, as well 
as proceed orderly to their recitations. 

The point in regard to relieving the ‘‘ strain’’ upon a teacher 
with “no recess’? I certainly cannot admit, unless we allow 
only four hours a day for regular work. Surely a rest of ten 
to fifteen minutes, if properly used, can relieve more “‘ strain” 
for me in a three-hours session than a continuous one of two- 
and-a-half or three-quarter hours. I have tried, somewhat, 
the “no recess’’ plan, and I am sure that in trying to do my 
work well, and requiring the same by the pupils, I can do bet- 
ter work longer, WITH a recess. It seems to me that “no 
recess is like stretching the rubber till the elasticity is entirely 
gone. Webster once said that he owed his success to four 
hours study out of the twenty-four. It is the attention of 
pupils that secures progress, and if they work as I direct for 
one hour and a half, I shall consider it essential to give them 
4 brief breathing time, and opportunity to stretch if they wish; 
then hard work can be done during the remaining hour and 
twenty minutes, with no risk of getting too nervous. 

R. V. W. replies to the moral side of the question by say- 
ing that no recess is an ‘‘ admission of a teacher’s weakness to 
influence the moral character of his pupils. Consider, also, 
the fact that the pupil is only for a very brief time “ under the 
eye” of his teacher outside of the school-room, and the argu- 
ment falls immediately. Should a teacher isolate himself from 
his pupils and be only a mere detective? Are the children of 
the rich and cultured to be fondled with greatest care, to the 
‘exclusion of some of his fellow-students not so highly favored, 
and whose home and street influences have not been the best ? 
Why could not a teacher be the means of helping, — as he 
thould,—this ‘vicious class,’ and why could not a recess offer 
4 fine opportunity for observing, and a foundation for proper 


criticism? Human nature is about as strong in one pupil as 
another, and will respond as quickly to a properly directed in- 
fluence. Let us, then, have a good, sensible recess. Let us 
give the older pupils a chance to breathe, and the smaller ones 
a chance to circulate the blood (gently).”’ 

A Youne “Rip Van WINKLE or 


Rodman, N. Y., April 8, 1882. 
NO RECESS, 


You ask for results of experience in the use of the “no re- 
cess plan.”’ 

In the public schools of Warren, which number 700 pupils, 
the play-recess was abolished about seven years ago. The plan 
was suggested by Mrs. D. B. Bernard, a teacher of much ex- 
perience and skill. When I pronounced it impracticable, she 
demonstrated its feasibility by conducting her own school 
three months without recess, and with no complaint from 
children or parents. I promptly extended the plan through- 
out our schools, and now we should all regard it as a serious 
calamity to have the recess, with its disturbing and destructive 
influences, restored. Sometimes when new teachers are intro- 
duced, we find a temporary difficulty, but this soon disappears 
after a little experience in the use of the plan. 

A. B. MILLER, Prin. Schools, Warren, Pa. 


DANA P. COLBURN. 


Of the three tests the genial critic rey 
To gauge the poet’s work, life is the first; 

Life irrepressible, whose waters burst 

Exultant forth from deep exhaustless springs: 

Service the next, that spreads in widening rings 
From sire to son, from age to age : and last 
Simplicity, which o’er the two doth cast 

A charm, and far its saving influence flings. 

Colburn, thou poet-teacher, all the three 
In perfect unison I see combined,— 

Fresh life with service and simplicity,— 

Oft as I think of thee, a soul refined, 

Thee cheery, versatile, of ready wit, 

Whom friends and pupils did so well befit. 

JosiaH KENDALL, 


MORALS IN THE SCHOOL, 


Mr. E. L. Curtis, of the Bridgewater (Mass, ) Normal School, 
thinks that the Bible-reading and prayer in schools should be 
daily supplemented by some short exercise in which all the 
pupils could take part. 

“These exercises should be of the most elementary kind, 
and the illustrations should be such as would be understood by 
all the scholars. The lives of our eminent men, which are 
partially given in history, or illustrations from some lesson in 
reading, would furnish valuable examples for the children, 


subjects, put in a new light.” 


“AS TO AS.” 


[The following is in reply, mainly, to C. R. B.’s article ‘As 
to As.’’ Our correspondent, as will be seen, is not inclined to 
recognize the dictionaries as infallible authority, and still feels 
compelled to adhere to his former disposal of ‘‘ poet,’’ in the 
sentence in dispute. Like ‘‘C. R, B.,’’ he quotes the gram- 
mar to prove his position; but we notice that the examples, 
appended to the grammar remark quoted, do not contain “ as,’’ 
and hence are not quite the ones to sustain his position. 
Morever, he seems to ignore conjunctions entirely, as the 
word doesn’t occur in his communication; and his disposal of 
‘* as,” an adverb, and nothing but an adverb, strikes us as be- 
ing forced and unnatural. 

His answer to Query 202 will doubtless satisfy ‘OC. R. B.,” 
as the only question involved is, whether ‘‘ discretion ” is sub- 
ject, or predicate nominative. 

His answers to Query 215, illustrates still further his dispo- 
sition to ignore the conjunction. He says “‘ That is an article, 
or limiting adjective, limiting the noun-proposition, ‘ you 
should think so’ asa unit.’’ Thatis to say, That ‘‘ you should 
think so is strange, but some other “‘ you should think so”’ 
may not be strange! It strikes us as a strange disposal of 
‘that.’ But we will let T. B.’’ speak for himself,—Ep. | 

At the time I expressed my opinion concerning Tuk Jour- 
NAL’s parsing of as in the sentence, “‘Some regard Milton as 
the greatest of epic poets,’ I was fully aware of all that 
Webster says of as,—because, however, since still, etc. I look 
upon a8, in the sentence quoted, as an adverb of manner. I 
am compelled to hold to the opinion that greatest modifies poet 
understood, used in a facilitative sense, expressing an opera- 
tion of the mind. ‘‘ Some verbs may have two objectives, one 
denoting the object on which the action is exerted, the other 
denoting what the object is made, in fact or in thought, to be; as, 
‘They made him captain ;’ ‘ They consider him a good man.’”” 
—|Butler’s Prac. and Crit. Gram., p. 203, Rem. 11. 

‘An adverb is an abridged expression for an adjunct,’ 
and where as, or any other word, is used in such a way 
that an adjunct must be employed to give it meaning, 
then it is an abverb. In the sentence, “ds I knew 
him to be out of town, I did not call, —call is mod- 
ified by the adjunct proposition, as I knew him to be out 
of town, as being used instead of for the reason that, or on ac- 
count of the fact that; and I think its use here is that of an 
adverb. Some grammars call this proposition, introduced by 
as, an adverbial clause of cause or reason. In the sentence, 
‘* I started as soon as I could get & team,’’ the first as modifies 
soon, and soon modifies started ; the second as modifies could 


get, and is the correlative of the first.as ; both are adverbs. 


which would be of interest because they would be familiar 


Query No. 202 had escaped my notice. ‘“ The better part of 
valor is—discretion ;”’ discretion is a noun, predicate-substan- 
tive after is. The dash is used to indicate one of Jack Fal- 
staff’s significant pauses, 

Query No. 215: “ That you should think so is strange.” In 
strict propriety, that can be disposed of in one way only; it is 
an article, or limiting adjective, limiting the noun-proposition, 
**you should think so,” as a unit, 

In Query No. 221,— 

Tenfold the length of this terrene.” 
length is a noun in objective case, without a preposition, — 
the abjective of extent,—corresponding to the G. and L. accusa- 
tive of extent. J. T. B. 


Salvisa, Ky., March 28, 1882. 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


A worthy member who has already occupied a prominent 
position as a classical teacher, but desires preferment, writes 
incidentally: 

“Mr. OncutTt,—My Dear Sir :—I think, I havea fair chance 
to secure the election as principal of the academy, and at the 
college chair for which you nominated me. I am represented 
in other Bureaus, but you do more for me than all the others 
put together.”’ 


GRAMMAR. 


I think the parsing by ‘“* W. A. L.,’’ of the words all, cliff’, 
and clang’d, in the lines from Tennyson (JouRNAL, April 18), 
is not in accordance with the author’s meaning. I would 
parse cliff as nominative to clang’d; and all, adverb (of de- 
gree ?), limiting the adverbial phrase to left and right. It 
may be objected that cliffs do not clang; but no more can 
crags be said to ring, as the statement isin the next line. 
The meaning evidently is, that the cliff resounds with, or 
echoes, the clang of the armor or “‘ harness.’’ With this in- 
terpretation, the commas should be after and and right. 

Grundy Center, Ia., 1882, C. 8. DEANE. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


{All communications re to this de ent should be marked ** For 
Literary Eclipses,” to 


-H Eastman, Auburn, Me.) 
PHONETIC CHARADE, 


I knew a man so great and good 

That very high indeed he stood; 
None ever dreamed that he could fall, 
Or thought of such a thing, at all. 


There came a time, of which I’) tell; 
A time, ah me! I mind, so well; 
Friends, believe, so second he first, 
That oftimes I have heard him cursed. 


And now, my friends, you’!l find the third, 
Of which you have so often heard; 

If you will use your eyes, I say, 

I may be found not far away. 


And now my whole is everywhere ; 
At home, abroad, both here and there; 
Now, puzzlers guess, and you’ll do well 
If all the answer you can tell. 


QUEEN Ray. 


ENIGMATIC CITIES AND TOWNS. 


I. (In India.) Composed of water, the essence of egotism, 
and a well-known tree, 

2. (In the United States and England.) A beverage (also a 
term used at sea), and something found on every farm. 

8. (In England and United States.) A friend tothe sick and 
weary, and a means of crossing a river. 

4. (In Scotland and America.) A word expressive of joy, 


and the name of a poet. 
5. (In Ireland). An elastic vegetable used in the arts, 
6. (In India.) Good fortune, and an adverb of time. 
7. (In Asia.) A common receptacle, and a near relative. 
8. (In India.) The Supreme Being, an expression of sur- 
prise and excitement, and a hard expression of condemnation. 


WORD SQUARE. 
On the great Mediterranean my first sails far and near, 
My second to escape, as from a punishment we fear, 
My third you'll inthe kitchen find when there you chance to go, 
My fourth sent forth by monarchs, their authority to show, 
My fi/th are of small value if you only have a few, 


But still if they are very old they’re worth more eat j 7 we. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 27. 


Worp Puzz_x.—Pin (beheaded it has life with ‘in.’ 
sto y—puts an end to,—‘‘ what might have been.” “Pi” is 
halt of * 


pi-nt.” make “pills,” a cure of ‘‘ills.” 
ye,—is an organ of sense, and the letter ‘‘I’’ more resem- 
bles a pin in form than does the word “‘ pin.’’) 

Entema. — Henry Wadsworth was born in Port- 
land, Me., onjFebruary twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
seven. 

Prize.—For the best puzzle offered for publication in THE 
JouRNAL during May, we offer a copy of Milton’s Poems, red- 
line edition, 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “ EpucaTion is the only American review devoted to the 
cause of school-teaching, and its principal work is given to the 
higher kinds of instruction.’’— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

— “We are proud of this magazine [EpucATIOoN], consider- 
ing it as asign of our progress. Itis not heavy and somno- 
lent, but witty and strong.””—N. Y. School Journal. 

— “EpucaTion, though, is superior to all other publica- 
tions on school-questions. I shall send in other names for it 


‘soon,”’—R, G. Boonz, Frankfort, Ind. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States. ——The President has signed the anti-Chinese 
immigration bill.——The United States Supreme Court denied 
the application of Sergeant Mason for a writ of habeas corpus, 
deciding that the court-martial had full jurisdiction, and that 
the sentence was not in excess of its power.——Engineer Mel- 
ville reports finding the body of Captain DeLong and his party, 
all dead. The message is dated Lena Delta, March 24. No 
satisfactory account of the delay in tracking him has yet been 
received.—An extraordinary rise in the Assiniboine and Red 
Rivers, Manitoba, has caused extensive inundations.——The 
President has remitted that portion of the sentence of Fitz-John 
Porter which incapacitated him from holding any office under 
the Government of the United States. ——Rear Admiral John 
Rodgers died on the 6th inst., at his residence in Washington. 
—WMinister Hoffman has received information at St. Peters- 
"burg that thirty persons lost their lives on board the U.S. 
steamer Rodgers, recently burned in Northeastern Siberia. —— 
in the Senate yesterday a bill has been introduced to reinstate 

/Fitz-John Porter in the army with the same rank as when he 
“was expelled.—In the House a large number of bills and 
‘resolutions were reported and referred, among the former one 
*to restore Fitz-John Porter to the Federal army, and one to 
-aid in making a further Arctic exploration, and detailing 
‘Master Lucien Young as commander of the expedition. An 

appropriation of $100,000 is called for.——A resolution was 
- offered for the abolition of postage on newspapers to regular 
subscribers.——The bill to enlarge the duties and powers of 
the Department of Agriculture has also been debated at length. 


Great Britain.—On the day of our going to press last week, 

‘Mr. Gladstone announced im the House of Commons that the 
~Government proposed to change its Irish policy; that, instead 
‘of renewing the coércion act, a new measure would be intro- 
‘duced remedying the administration of justice in Ireland. The 
“three Irish members of Parliament, and a large number of 
~other “‘suspects’”’ were released from prison, and Mr. W. E. 
\Forster, chief secretary for Ireland, resigned. Following this 
‘magnaminous act, Lord Charles Frederick Cavendish was ap- 
pointed chief secretary to carry out the Irish policy outlined; 
and Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, and O’Kelley took their seats in 
the House of Commons, and virtually suggested methods of 
pacification to Mr. Gladstone, upon whom the responsibility of 
the new policy personally rests. So far it has borne naught 
but bitter fruit, the new chief secretary, and the under secre- 
tary, Thomas H. Burke, having been brutally assassinated in 
Dublin on Saturday evening, April 6, four days after the an- 
nouncement of the new policy, and a few hours after the ar- 
rival of the chief secretary, the bearer of the olive branch. 
Both men were stabbed and otherwise cut about the body in 
several places. No clue has yet been obtained of the assassins, 
though several arrests have been made. It is supposed that 
four persons were engaged in the murder. There is much ex- 
citement in England and Ireland; also rumors of a plot to 
assassinate the head of the liberal party. The residences of 
the cabinet ministers are guarded. 


Russia.—General Ignatieff proposed to the Council of Min- 
isters measures providing that the Jews excluded from the 
towns should be confined to ghettos in fifteen towns, and 
thence sent to Turkestan. The proposal was unanimously re- 
jected, and Ignatieff quitted the Council.—It is reported 
that the Prince of Bulgaria is likely soon to abdicate. - 

Canada.—The Canadian Senate has confirmed the act re- 
cently passed by the House of Commons legalizing the amal- 
€amation of the entire telegraph system of the Dominion. 


As we go to press, we learn that the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, by a very large vote, has abolished the 
school district system, and the government of the 
schools now becomes vested in the towns of the Com- 
monwealth. 
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Mr. O. V. Tovstxy, Supt. of Public Schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been appointed Consul to Trieste. 
This is an excellent appointment, and is another evi- 
dence that President Arthur has not forgotten his old 
profession as a schoolmaster, or the men who are worthy 
of its honors. 


Tue Norfolk County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Stoughton, May 12 and 13. 

The New England Superintendents’ Association will 
meet at Boston on the 26th inst. 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Hampden 
County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association, will meet at 
Springfield, May 19. 


Hon. E. F. M. McCarray, vice-president of the 
School Board, and president of the Committee on Edu- 


@ |cation, of Birmingham, Eng., arrived in New York last 


week on a tour of inspection of the best schools on this 
Continent. He is accredited with the highest testimo- 
nials from the school authorities of England, and goes 
directly to Washington to consult with General Eaton 
as to his itinerary in America. He will proceed South 
and West, and visit Boston, via Montreal, during the 
month of June. Mr. McCarthy will receive a very 
warm welcome from the teachers of America, and we 
predict for him a pleasant tour among the educators and 
schools of the country; our own city, among others, will 
receive him most cordially. 


Tue May—June number of Epucarion is one of the 
most valuable yet issued. The frontispiece is a fine 
steel engraving of Horace Mann. Dr. Bascom of Wis- 
consin discusses “Instruction in Philosophy in Col- 
leges and Universities.” “The Educational Doctrines 
of Jacotot” are presented in a very readable and in- 
structive article by Supt. G. F. Kenaston, of Attica, 
Ind. Mr. Maude of Cambridge concludes the valuable 
discussion begun in a previous number on “The Un- 
conscious in Education.” Dr. Hunt of Princeton has a 
brief but able paper on “ The True Theory of Discourse.” 
Professor Lippincott of Carlisle, Pa., writes an interest- 
ing chapter on “ Indian Education in the Indian Train- 
ing School” in that city, under Captain Pratt. ‘ Man- 
ual Education in Public Schools” is put in a practical 
form in an article by Mr. Marvel, late Superintendent 
of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. Prof. N. A. Calkins of 
New York writes on the timely topic, “ School Super- 
vision” ; while Miss Elizabeth Peabody helps to cele- 
brate the centenary of Froebel by a bright and vigorous 
paper on “ The Origin and Growth of Kindergartens.” 
The editorials relate to “Educational Movements in 
England,” “School Statistics vs. Morals in Schools,” 
“The London Peabody Fund,” “The Cloture,” “Forms of 
Political Oaths,” Miscellaneous Notes, — Foreign and 
Scientific. Subscribers commencing at any time may 
receive the back numbers of the magazine, as all num- 
bers are electrotyped. 


Tus is not a theological journal, although no matter 
of general interest in morals and religion is foreign to 
our purpose asa journal of education. It gives us graat 
pleasure to bear testimony to the value of an admirable 
book, The Problem of Religious Progress, by Daniel 
Dorchester, D.D., a well-known Methodist divine, and 
friend of education. The object of the book is to ex- 
pose the shallow assertion, so often made, that religion 
and morality are dying out in our country, and in 
Christendom, and that religious institutions are becom- 
ing effete,—on their way to the lumber-room of modern 
times. John Mitchel used to tell a story of a man in 
East Tennessee, who, on learning that he came from 
Ireland, and that Ireland was near England, replied, 
“England! I thought our fathers used up England in 
the Revolutionary War.” In the same way a man who 
cuts adrift from all religious faith, leaves the church, 
and no longer mingles with the life of Christian propa- 
gandism, is apt to think that religion is going down be- 
cause he no longer holds it up. Dr. Dorchester meets 
this class of critics with a most complete answer, drawn 
from an impartial review of the state of morals and re- 
ligion within the past century, in different countries 
and our own land. The result of the inquiry is most 


encouraging to every man who is doing his uttermost 


for the cause of God and humanity. By statistics, 
simply arranged and marshalled in unanswerable col- 
umns; by testimony, often curious but always to the 
point; by a treatment that lifts a subject far above the 
range of sectarian controversy, the Dr. demonstrates 
the onward movement, especially of America, in Chris- 
tian faith, good morals, and a more enlightened under- 
standing and application of the fundamental élements 
of the Christian life. It is a book that should be in 
the hands of every teacher of youth, to furnish a ready 
answer to the superficial and brilliant assaults on 
religion so captivating to the young, but so essentially 
false to the facts of religious progress in the present age. 


Opposition to education is never logical, and we 
need not be surprised that the public-school system of 
this country is assailed most bitterly by men who per- 
petually maintain that the school is only a minor part 
of American society. In one breath they deprecate the 
influence and scope of public education, holding that 
the family, the church, society, and the ordinary disci- 
pline of life must be relied on for the major part of the 
training of a youth. But when they would make a 
point against the public-school, it is denounced because 
it fails to do things which none of its friends assign to 
it. We cannot too distinctly keep before the people 
that no schools, public, private, or even parochial, can 
successfully attempt the work of the church, the fam- 
ily, society, and the discipline of life. When a school 
is forced to do this, as in the case of our freedmen, it 
carries a great and perilous weight, and, fast as possi- 
ble, should get itself into the legitimate channel of 
school-work. But to assail such systems of education 
as are now at work in our principal cities because they 
do not teach religion in churchly form, or morality as it 
only can be inculcated in the family, or manners as no- 
body out of the best society can acquire good breeding, 
or an industrial habit or tact which is only obtained by 
yeats of painful diligence in real life, is plainly absurd. 
Our superior schools of all sorts are doing an invaluable 
work for the country, aud their quality is improving 
with every year. But no just man, with a mind broad 
enough to compass our national necessities, will assert 
that, were they a hundred times more effective than 
now, they could do the work of any other institution; or 
will denounce them because they are simply content to 
perform their own duty, as schools, in the faith that 
other American institutions will be equally vigilant 
within their own sphere. 


COME AND SEE. 


The superior teachers and school authorities of the 
country do not yet half comprehend the ignorance even 
of the leading classes of our people in regard to the new 
school-keeping in every department. The college fac- 
ulties have the advantage of being, in certain ways, in- 
dependent of public whims, and work their machinery 
in theirown style as long as students come, whether 
the people bear or forbear. But the public-school au- 
thorities and teachers, and the large body of academical 
and private instructors, are tied to the popular notions 
in a way that is constantly felt upon the children. 

And just here comes in the most mischievous result 
of generations of poor school-work in the past. Thou- 
sands of our foremost men and women in all parts of the 
country rightly judge that they owe next to nothing to 
the wretched elementary schools and clumsy teaching 
of their own youth. All that they are, and all that they 
know, has come to them as the result of personal effort 
in the struggle for life, with very small occasion for 
thanks to anything called a school. When approached 
in behalf of our present elaborate and expensive ma- 
chinery of the new popular education, they naturally 
regard it as an attempt of an interested class to live 
from the people, and resent the call of the school au- 
thorities as the manipulation of a lobby in behalf of a 
questionable institution. Not one great schoolmaster 
in a hundred in the country has realized the hold which 
this suspicion of the uselessness of school-life now has 
upon multitudes of our most forcible people, even in 
the centers of educational activity. 

Nothing can overcome this obstacle but an actual 


sight of a superior school in operation, and the careful 
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attention to its results upon the life of children and 
youth. The leading class of a community that will not 
read educational documents or hear elaborate lectures 
on school systems, and are only disgusted by the petty 
wrangles of schoolmen, may be drawn by the united 
efforts of teachers and children to actually witness the 
goings-on of a superior school. The New Education is 
in the direct line of all the new and progressive life of 
the country. The great railroad president, the foremost 
banker, the men and women who stand at the vital 
points of affairs, recognize at once, in such a school, the 
presence of the same laws and methods by which their 
own success has been achieved. They adopt the new 
school-keeping as another ally in the growth of the 
new republic, and support it with an intelligent vigor 
that insures success. Within the past three months 
we have seen a dozen notable illustrations of this fact 
in villages and cities where the leading classes had been 
won to the enthusiastic support of an effective system 
of elementary public instruction, and made to see its 
absolute necessity to the secondary and higher educa- 
tion they were vainly trying to obtain without its aid. 
We believe a similar result will invariably follow obe- 
dience to the scriptural injunction, “ Come and see.” 


WALTER SMITH AND THE MASSACHUSETTS 
NORMAL ART SCHOOL. 


For the past two or three years serious differences 
have existed between the State Board of Education and 
Mr. Walter Smith in regard to the management of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School. Some months since 
an order was introduced into the Legislature to have 
the affairs of the school investigated. The order was 
referred to the Committee on Education, and several 
public hearings were given. It immediately became 
apparent that the investigation was started in the in- 
terest of Mr. Smith, and he soon appeared, bringing 
serious charges against the officers of the Board of Edu- 
cation and his subordinate teachers, going so far as to 
attribute mercenary motives to the former and charging 
general incompetency against the latter. 

The committee gave a full and patient hearing to the 
parties interested, and a majority of the committee have 
reported “inexpedient to legislate,” accompanied with a 
statement showing the importance of the school, criti- 
cising Mr. Smith as “ deficient in some desirable quali- 
ties as an administrator,” absolving the officers of the 
Board from improper motives, and recommending among 
other things a change in the officers of the Board in 
charge of the school. Two members, while agreeing to 
the majority report, object to the criticisms of the 
officers of the Board in the statement accompanying the 
report, and also to the recommendations appended. 
They regard Mr. Smith as responsible for the difficulties 
at present existing, and would remand the whole matter 
back to the Board of Education without criticism or 
suggestions. Two other members question the pro- 
priety of continuing the school, and they report that all 
matters pertaining to it, as well as the expediency of dis- 
continuing the school, be referred to the Governor and 
Council. 

From these reports and statements it appears that 
while Mr. Smith failed to make out his case, the Board 
failed to justify themselves completely on the other 
hand, so that the real points at issue still remain unde- 
cided. And the result could hardly be otherwise; for as 
legislative committees are constituted, anything like 
unanimity could hardly be expected in a committee 
having to pass judgment upon the merits of a case in 
which so many public interests were mixed up with so 
much of purely personal antagonism. 

Without going into the details of the controversy as 
brought to light during the hearing, the following are 
the principal points which were pretty clearly estab- 
lished by the testimony presented : 

First: It is evident that Mr. Walter Smith regards 
himself as an art master and educator of such attain- 
ments as to bé above any criticism that may be brought 
against him in this country. He believes that he came 
to Massachusetts as a pioneer, that we were in complete 
ignorance in regard to the elements of art-education and 
how to teach them, and that the necessities of the case 
compelled the placing of this feature of education 


entirely in his hands. It is also evident that, although 
a servant of the Board of Education, he regarded him- 
self as virtually superior to the Board in all matters 
pertaining to the direction of the school; and although 
yielding a nominal allegiance to the Board in his official 
action, he was yet in his general conduct an authority 
to himself. Holding these views, he has resented all 
criticisms of, or question in regard to, the propriety of 
his work as springing from ignorance or prejudice, and 
as being inspired by base motives. 

Second: The Board of Education have had serious 
difficulties in dealing with Mr. Smith from the begin- 
ning, not only in regard to his arbitrary management 
of the art school, but also as director of art education in 
the State generally, arising from the assumptions of 
superior knowledge on his part, and the absence of any 
distinct understanding or agreement with him in regard 
to what his specific duties in the service of the State 
should be. 

Third; The antagonisms which had been rising for 
some time between Mr. Smith and the officers of the 
Board became manifest in the spring of 1880, when the 
removal of the Art School from the building No. 28 
School street was under consideration. Mr. Smith was 
very anxious to get the school into other quarters, and 
imagined that the officers of the Board were opposed to 
the removal. Accordingly he caused himself to be called 
before the Finance Committee of the Legislature, and 
there, unbeknown to the Board of Education, made 
scandalous charges against the character of the School- 
street building, and insinuated that the officers of the 
Board knew of these charges and still were desirous of 
keeping the school within such objectionable premises, 
because of an assumed indirect interest in the building 
on the part of one of the officers. 

Fourth ;: Mr. Smith’s action in this particular brought 
a sharp collision between him and the officers of the 
Board on a point of honor; and, taken in connection 
with his previous conduct, caused several members of 
the Board to lose faith in his truthfulness and disinter- 
edness. Under these circumstances the Board decided 
to exercise its rightful authority over the Art School, and 
not leave it so completely as heretofore in the hands of 
Mr. Smith. Other reasons were also given for this ac- 
tion. They wished to bring the normal instruction in 
the school more into harmony with the public instruc- 
tion of the State than they had found it possible to do 
under Mr. Smith’s sole direction 

Fifth ; Mr. Smith resented this action on the part of 
the Board, and has so conducted himself the past year 
as not only to alienate his-supporters in the Board, but 
also to array the teachers of the school against him in 
a body. 

The testimony which brought out these points shows 
that art education in this State has not been attended 
with the utmost pleasantness; and, in view of what has 
now come to light, the pertinent question arises, — Is 
Mr. Walter Smith the great art educator he claims to 
be? That he has had a great opportunity cannot be 
denied. When he came here he was cordially welcomed 
by people ready to aid him, and by a community ready 
to receive his ideas. What is the result of his ten 
years’ effort? It is true that the study of drawing in 
the schools has been in many respects changed, and the 
practical value of the study is more generally recognized. 
For these results he should receive due credit. 

On the other hand, his career has been marked by 
an almost uninterrupted series of personal quarrels, 
which have fairly become a by-word in the State. His 
assumptions have been such as to invite these quarrels, 
and his readiness to impute base motives to others has 
led many people to question his own. Accordingly his 
influence has been steadily lessening throughout the 
State, until he now finds himself without the confidence 
of the Board of Education as his official superiors, with- 
out the respect of his subordinate teachers in the Art 
School, and with the propriety of continuing the school 
itself gravely questioned. 

This is not a pleasant or an honorable ending of a 
career begun under such happy auspices, ten years ago. 
For this result Mr. Smith has to blame only himself. 
He has been trusted with great interests, and trusted 
almost implicitly; and he has failed. The lesson of his 


failure is a simple one, and not new. He who seeks to 


lead must sometimes be willing to follow; and no abil- 
ities, however eminent in art, can make up for any lack 
in integrity of character and a proper consideration for 
the authority and opinions of others. 


DRIFT. 


— We understand that the committee of arrangements have 
engaged Prof. J. W. Churchill, of Andover, to give popular 
readings at the next meeting of the American Institute of In- 


struction at Saratoga. This will undoubtedly add largely to 
the attendance. 


— Mr. Robert Ingersoll, who is said to be in receipt of an 
income, for assailing the Christian religion, twice as great as 
any Christian minister in the United States receives for de- 
fending it, has just informed us that, “if he had had the mak- 
ing of the world, things would have been different; health 
would have been catching as well as disease.’”’ Why, bless 
your soul, Brother Robert, that small matter was arranged by 
Divine Wisdom several eternities before you were launched on 
this planet and fired off your first little joke against the Al- 
mighty! Of course, human life turns just on this pivotal fact: 
that good of every sort is catching, a thousand-fold more con- 
tagious than evil of any kind. The whole fabric of sanitary 
science is built up on the fact that health is contagious, and if 
we will clean up and give God’s air and light a chance, people 
will catch health faster than they now catch the small-pox or 
yellow-fever. Every school on earth implys the fact that wis- 
dom, knowledge, truth are catching. Place a fit teacher 
among apy crowd of children, and they take on the nobler 


manhood or womanhood by divine contagion. Beauty is catch- 
ing. Launch a fresh — beauty in the drawing-room of 
any American city, and see if every bachelor, old and young, 
don’t ‘catch it’? within amonth. The trouble in this m 
ter, is not at the Divine, but at the human, end of the pro 
sition, Divine Providence is all right,—only Mr. Robert In- 
gersoll isn’t smart enough to see it. 


— One of the grand features of the Saratoga meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction will be a session devoted to 
the consideration of the subject of ‘‘ Industrial training in 


School.’”’ The subject will be introduced by the report of a 
committee through its chairman, Gen. Francis A. Walker. 


— We have lately fallen upon two fine boys, in one week, 
under the harrow of an old-fashioned schoolmaster, infuriated 
with the rage to put boys through a course of mathematical 
puzzles in the shape of “‘ special examples” in arithmetic and 
algebra. One nice fellow, whose brother fell by the way at 
Harvard, himself the only son remaining, is being worried into 
a fever every day of his preparation for college by half-a-dozen 
algebraic tangles, utterly useless for his instruction in any 
fundamental principle of the science. Another poor fellow, 
who cap only be in school two hours a day from troubles in 
the head and eyes, is compelled to worry through half this 
precious time untwisting the knots of a set of arithmetical 
tangles, equally useless for instruction in arithmetic. We 
wish that big George were commissioned to go through the 


country with a big switch, to thrash every old fossil in the 
school-room who revels in getting a boy on the mathematical 
a into two states of mind: first, a realization of the 
act that to set a child at a great pile of worsted 
yarn is not teaching that child to do useful or beautiful 
worsted work; and, second, that boys and girls, including their 
parents and human nature, have certain rights in the school- 
room that even a pedagogue is bound to respect. 


— We are informed that Prest. James B. Angel], LL.D., of 
Michigan University, and late Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary from this country to China, has been se- 


cured as lecturer at the Educational Convention at Saratoga 
next July. There are few, if any, better speakers on educa- 
tional themes in this country than President Angell. 


— One of the most interesting of the colored schools visited 
in our late Southern tour, was the public school in the town of 
Anderson, 8. C., presided over by Captain Parker. The cap- 
tain is well known, in his State, as the commander of one of 
the most aristocratic companies in the South Carolina division 
of the Confederate army in the late war. Left, like thousands 
of the young men of his generation, with only himself for a 
dependence, he went to the “‘up-country”’ and engaged in the 
work of teaching the negro children of the little city of Ander- 
son in a public school. A ruinous old building, publie funds 
that would only support the school for five months in the 
year, and a swarm of ragged and restless children, made up 
the dreary outlook at the beginning. By the help of dime and 
nickle contributions from the parents, he has put his house in 
excellent repair. By sacrifices which his own modesty has 
almost concealed from his friends, he has kept the school afloat 
through a nine months’ session. The lack of teachers has 
been supplied by a class of his older pupils, utilized with good 
effect. We have not, for a long day, anywhere, heard a better 
exercise in spelling and defining, by the best methods, than in 


his school-room. It is such men as this, and such women as 
are of like mind, that are solving the dark problem of race and 
caste that even yet broods over the land of the South. For 
wherever one of God’s gentlemen or ladies down to the 
deep and dark places of the land and quietly works, like the 
Saviour of men, to seek and save and lift up, there the new 
kingdom begins to come, and light breaks in upon the 

corner of the earth. 


— The President of the American Institute of Instruetion, 
Mr. William A. Mowry, of Providence, was in this office last 
Saturday, and informed us that the arrangements for the next 


mee at Sara are progressing favorably, and that the 
of tnfocmetion wil bs printel and seen, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Grapuic Arts. A treatise on the varieties of Drawing, 
Painting, and Engraving, in comparison with each other and 
with nature. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author of Htch- 
ing and Etchers, ete. ton: Roberts Brothers. $2.00. 


A volume by this well-known art critic will be welcomed by 
thousands of American art students. The purpose of the 
work is to show the different employments and kinds of use- 
fulness of the arts of drawing, painting in oil and water col- 
ors, etching, wood and steel engravings, etc., with a full ex- 
planation of the sphere to which each seems best adapted. The 
discussion of technical facts in arts, rather than the spirit that 
animates it, is the main purpose of the treatise, although the 
mind that employs the materials used in painting, drawing, 
etc., is not lost sight of as directing and animating the work. 
The book gives valuable information, not only to professional 
artists, but also to amateurs and to all who, while not practical 
workers, take pleasure in pictures. The language employed 
is as free as possible from technical terms, and very clearly 
conveys to persons unacquainted with the talk of studios an 
idea of the methods used by artists and engravers. A valuabie 
purpose of the work is to show how this or that branch of art 
is better than another for giving expression to facts in nature, 
and to mark as closely as possible the limitations which each 
has, without claiming for any one practice the supremacy. A 
study of this book will give many new ideas regarding the pur- 
pose and end of different practices of fine art work, and inspire 
a new interest in the general field, as well as a better know!l- 
edge of specific parts of it. It is issued in an attractive style 
by the American publishers. 


An Erymo.oey or Latin anp Greek. By Charles S. 
Halsey, A.M. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 


A great impulse will be given to the thorough study of these 
languages by the publication of this admirable work. Espe- 
cially will the study of the origin and development of words 
of which etymology treats be promoted. The scattered and 
fragmentary information respecting this department of lin- 
guistic study, which is afforded by the brief and imperfect 
vocabularies that the student uses in his elementary course, 
or even that which may be obtained from larger lexicons, is 
quite inadequate for the purposes of thorough investigation. 
There are larger works expressly devoted to the subject, but 
nearly all of them are in German, and, by their style, size, and 
cost, not well adapted to the wants of ordinary students. But 
here the whole subject is clearly explained and systematized. 
More than three thousand words in each of these languages 
are given in a tabulated form, of which the origin and histor- 
ical development, as well as their mutual relations, are thor- 
oughly and exhaustively discussed. Extended notice, too, is 
taken of the new system of Indo-European phonetics, which 
shows in a more satisfactory manner than any previous sys- 
tem, that nearly all the languages of Europe, and two at least 
of those of Asia,—the Sanskrit and the Zend, — have such re- 
semblances as to prove that they are descended from a com- 
mon stock. While the book will be found of great use for ref- 
erence on individual words, it can also be advantageously taken 
as a text-book at an early stage in the study of Latin, and con- 
tinued throughout the course of classical education. 


AFTER THE FresHet. By Edward A. Rand. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


In the author of this second volume in “‘ V. I. F. Series’’ our 
reader will recognize one of the valued contributors of THE 
JOURNAL. His writings are always interesting and valuable. 
His stories are bright and entertaining, and always teach good 
lessons for both young and old. In After the Freshet he has 
pictured a variety of characters, contrasting the good and the 
bad. The main character of the story is Arthur Manley, a 
young man of fine talents and noble character, who has been 
brought up in a rough farmer’s family in ignorance of his 
parentage. From the fact that he has become a great favorite 
with a wealthy family in town, he has incurred the dislike of 
an unprincipled lawyer, who has designs upon that family, 
and who resorts to a series of persecutions in order to get him 
out of the way. The story of how he evades the plots of his 
enemy, and how he ultimately discovers the secret of his birth, 
and achieves the other and higher ambitions of his life, is viv- 
idly and affectingly told. 


Tae TeAcHING or DRAWING IN PUBLIC ScHOoLs. An Ad- 
dress delivered before the Drawing Teachers’ Association, 


Dee. 29, 1881. By Walter S. Perry, S of Drawi 
in the ‘Public Schools of Worcester, Boston? 
rang 


This is an unassuming pamphlet of about thirty pages, but 
those who have believed in, and encouraged, drawing in the 
public schools will welcome its contents as substantial proof 
that drawing is really taking its proper place among founda- 
tional studies. The author does not speak of the value of 
drawing, or of its practical bearing. He puts that aside as a 
question already settled, and devotes himself to a few ques- 
tions which rise in the actual teaching of drawing. Mr. Perry 
has had several years of experience as supervisor of drawing, 
having beld that position in Fall River for some time before 
going to Worcester. He has not satisfied himself with having 
the work of the schools under his charge sent to him for ex- 
amination, but has worked and codperated with the teachers, 
has learned their difficulties, and has sought the means for re- 
moving those difficulties. In this address he gives some of 
the results of kis efforts. He treats such topics as Slate Work, 
Drawing on Paper, Light Lines, Use of the Eraser, Holding 
the Pencil, Division of Lines, Lining In, Analysis of Copies, 


Memory Drawing, The Execution of the First Page in Each 
Drawing-Book, Drawing from Objects, Facts of Form,—Their 
Appearance, Rapid Drawing, Test Paper or Measure. These 
topics in themselves show that Mr. Perry is basing his work 
well. He does not, like some art educators, present great im- 
practicable ideas of art education and what it will do for the 
country, but sets himself squarely to that consideration of de- 
tails which every teacher knows to be necessary. There have 
been too many glittering generalities about art education. Let 
us hope we are going to see these swept away, and the whole 
subject made practical and substantial. Efforts like this ad- 
dress by Mr. Perry will contribute to such a result. We hear- 
tily commend it to those seeking light on the details of draw- 
ing in public school. It is the first publication in which the 
real school-room difficulties in the way of teaching drawing are 
treated as worthy of consideration. 


Sprvoza. A Novel. By Berthold Auerbach, author of On 
the Heights, etc. From the German by E. Nicholson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is No. 135 of “‘The Leisure Hour Series,’’ and will be 
read with interest by those who are familiar with the works of 

Auerbach. 


Tue FisHer MAIpEN. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated 
by Rasmus B. Anderson, author of Norse Mythology, etc. 
Author’s edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


This is the fourth volume of the edition of the writings of 
Bjérnson published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Fisher 
Maiden was written in 1867-8, and presents the character of a 
young girl who has a passionate longing for the stage. It 
illustrates the force of innate talent, brushing away all ob- 
stacles to its development. The heroine is a strange, willful, 
wayward girl, but the reader’s interest in her is sustained from 
the first chapter to the last, which leaves her facing her first 
audience in a crowded theater, with the experiment, up to 
which all her ambitions had led, just about to betried. There 
is an inimitable simplicity and directness in the author’s style, 
—a happy faculty of making a vivid picture with a few quick 
touches. He gives a masterly analysis of emotions, and his 
humor, as in the scene of the commotion in the village, caused 
by Gunnar’s assault upon the Yngve Vold, is merry and un- 
affected. Scattered through the story are a number of musical 
songs translated by Augusta Plesner, Frederika Richardson, 
and Auber Forestier. 


Tue ConsTITUTIONAL History OF ENGLAND, FROM 1760 TO 
1860. By Charles Duke Yonge, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Queen’s College, Belfast, and author of 
The History the British Navy, The Life of Marie An- 
toinette, etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.75. 


This is a continuation of Constitutional History of England, 
so ably presented originally by the learned Hallam for the 
earlier period of the English Government,—the era of aris- 
tocracy. Mr. Yonge presents the true “spirit of government’’ 
since the death of George II. It covers a century in which 
the occurrences have had special interest to those who have 
watched the parliamentary period, and its effect upon the pol- 
icy of the kingdom and its people. We have not the space in 
this brief notice to even enumerate the important measures 
which Mr, Yonge takes up and discusses in his logical, con- 
nected, and liberal way. The constitutional complications 
arising from the conduct of that wild-cat politician, John 
Wilkes, the Regency, the Act of Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, Catholic Emancipation, the Abolition of the Slave 
Traffic, Reform and the Rotten Boroughs, are all treated at 
length. He renders all of these great topics with the spirit of 
the true historian. Nothing is set down in a partisan spirit. 
Every point of fundamental! parliamentary procedure is taken 
up with a most thorough knowledge of details, and is set forth 
in a concise, impartial, and interesting manner. There is no- 
where an attempt to convert the reader to peculiar or extreme 
views. The author does not define what the word “ constitu- 
tional’? means in the mind of an English statesman, but he 
enables the reader to get the whole pith of that meaning in 


the first half-a-dozen pages. The reader cannot but be im- 
pressed with the great ability with which the English Govern- 
ment has been managed by its succession of statesmen. 


Tue Rosse. By H. B. Ellwanger, of Mount my Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. ¥. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


This is a treatise on the cultivation, history, family charac- 
teristics, etc., of the varions groups of roses, with detailed and 
accurate descriptions of all the varieties now generally known. 
Any work that helps to improve horticultural taste and incul- 
cate a love for these beautiful flowers, should be heartily wel- 
comed by all friends of culture. The rose is one of the flow- 
ers everybody loves, and the various families and their means 
of cultivation, as regards position, soil, methods of planting 
and pruning, proper manures, how to control insects and dis- 
eases, propagation, and the production under glass, etc., are 


clearly set forth in this instructive book. Appended is a 
complete catalogue giving the names of varieties and habits of 
growth of the roses now cultivated in this country. It con- 
tains the essential facts concerning 956 varieties. 


GarrieLp. A Poem, By L. C. McKinstry. Boston: P. O. 


Box 5140. 

This appreciative poem of the late lamented President Gar- 
field is published by the author, and dedicated to all who loved 
the illustrious statesman and honored citizen. It presents the 
grand ¢haracteristics of his noble life from youth to manhood, 
and pictures him ‘* Complete in all that makes the man.” His 


assassination, heroic s for life, and lamented death are 
duly dwelt upon. Guiteau is “with Judas placed.” This 


will be a fitting reminder of the career of one who has 
in patelotic heart momeny 


LITERABY NOTES. 

Ginn, Heats & Co.’s SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT.—Just is- 
sued, Chapter 1, of the No Name Series, by the author of 
Erica. A 12mo; (April 17, 1882;) bound in full cloth, with 
spring back ; gilt-edged; nonpareil type; full notes (at any 
hour of the day or night); to contain (three years hence) a 
marvelous vocabulary and many cuts. The frontispiece is a 
fac-simile of the author. Stereotyped by Notman ; edition 
limfted; copyright secured; all rights reserved. Contains in 
embryo the history of one of the most eminent men of the 
century. It is hoped that a new chapter of this series will ap- 
pear biennially till the set is completed. From the large num- 
ber of commendations, we select the following: “‘ A live book.’’ 
“Meets a long-felt want.’ ‘It is universally admired.” 
“‘ Worthy of the distinguished author.”’ ‘‘ A decided improve- 
ment on any of its predecessors.”” ‘‘ Every household should 
have one.” ‘A weighty subject”’ (934 lbs). ‘Short but 
sweet, and augurs well for the future.” Thus the Farmington 
Chronicle announces “the most important birth that Boston 
has of late years recorded ’’: ‘‘ Born, April 17, to Mr. and Mrs, 
D. C. Heath, a son.” 

— To Miss Hodgdon’s series of “ Leaflets from Standard 
Authors, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, there 
is added acollection of poems and prose passages from the 
writings of John G. Whittier, designed for use at home and 
school. The selections are well made, with a view to variety 
and the tastes of young readers; they are prefaced with a 
sketch of the author, and are embellished with a number of 
illustrations. The plan on which the “ Leaflets” are pre- 
pared admirably fits them for supplementary reading in schools. 
The third volume of the new and complete editions of the 
writings of Bret Harte, also by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., con- 
tains the remaining Tales of the Argonauts, eighteen in num- 
ber, and eight Eastern Sketches. Among the tales are ‘‘ Mrs. 
Skagg’s Husbands, a Passage in the Life of Mr. John Oak- 
hurst ; A Monte Flat Pastoral; Wan Lee, the Pagan; and 
other of the author’s most characteristic stories. Like its pre- 
decessors, this volume is an admirable specimen of the art of 
attractive and substantial book-making. 

— On Tuesday, April 11, Messrs. Milton Bradley & Co. 
opened their new factory on Willow street, Springfield, Mass., 
with a pleasant and enjoyable “ house-warming,’’ to which 
their employés were invited. The exercises of dedication 
comprised addresses, selections, music, and singing, and the 
housewarming dinner appears by the menu, which is neatly 
printed on a small, beveled board, to have been merry and 
appetizing. We congratulate the firm upon the business pros- 
perity which necessitates a new factory, and we regard the 
evident pleasant relations of employers and employés as equally 
a cause and a result of the energy and enterprise which char- 
ize the house of Milton Bradley & Co. 

— The ‘‘ Franklin Square Library” series give us Doctor 
L’ Estrange, a novel by Annette Lyster, which is a story of 
suffering and passion; and Thomas Carlyle, by James Anthony 
Froude, being a history of the first forty years of his life,— 
from 1795 to 1835,—in two volumes, each of which occupies a 
number of the Library, and has portraits and illustrations,— 
furnishing an immense amount of matter about the sarcastic 
Scotchman, which will be found readable. It is published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Plain-Speaking, by the au- 
thor of John Halifax, Gentleman, is now ready in uniform 
size with the rest of the author’s work. 

— Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, have 
just issued a new volume of “ Cassell’s Popular Library” en- 
titled The Religious Revolution in the Sixteenth Century, by 
Rey. 8S. A. Swaine. Price, in stiff paper covers, 25 cents, or 
eloth, 50 cents. This series of new and original works, on in- 
teresting topics, for a low price, haye been justly popular. 


The present work furnishes in a condensed and readable form 
a complete historical sketch of the Reformation, which enables 
the reader to discuss and trace for himself those influences 
which brought about the great change in the religious world. 


— A ‘Students’ Edition,’’ revised and improved, of Young’s 
Analytical Concordance of the Bible is announced by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. In this they have incorporated all 


the additions and corrections of the latest English edition, and 
besides have corrected many inaccuracies which still ex- 
ist in the latest English copy. In size and ap- . 
pearance, it is in every way equal to the English edition. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Indian Wars of New and, with a Sketch of the Life of John 
Eliot; by Col. R. B. Caverly; full-page illus.; 12mo, 500 pp., extra cloth; 
$2.00. ton: James H, le & Co. 

Family Fortunes; a domestic story; by Edward Garrett; cloth. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Eve’s Daughter, or Common Sense for Maid, Wife, and Mother; by 
Marion Harland; subscription book. New York: J. R. Anderson & Go. 


Froude, M.A., with portraits and illustrations; 


two 
vols. in one; and his Times; by Alfred Bar- 


cloth,.... Victor 
bou; illus. with 120 drawings; translated from the French by Ellen E. 
Frewer,.... Plain-8 Z; 4 the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman; 
cloth... .... Bentley; by R. ©. Jebb, M.A., LL.D., Edinburgh: cloth...... 
Shak ’s Comedy of the Two Gentleman of Verona; with 


notes, by Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M.; with 
by Wm. engravings 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Logarithms; by A. W. Wheeler. Cambridge: Chas. W. Lever. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


— The May Century presents the third of the five covers designed by Mr. 
Vedder. The opening oooe is entited “ The Canadian Mecca,’’ the sub- 
ject being the Catholic pi grimages to the village of St, Anne de Beaupré, 
on the St. Lawrence, and its alleged miracle-working spring. 


in eegned to both the quality 
and the number of its illustrations. There are, in all, sixty-eight pictures, 
eleven of them full-page engravings. 


— The Journal of Speculative Yoyo gy! for October, 1881, contains 
articles u the following ee (1) The Critical Philosophy in its Re- 
lation to lism and Sensationalism ; (2) Kant’s Relation to Modern 

bic Progress; (3) Kant’s Antinomies in the Light of Modern Sci- 
ence; (4) Hegel on the Absolute Religion (tr.); (5) Kant’s Refutation of 
the Ontological Proof of the Existence of God. ; 


—St. Nicholas for May is a phenominal issue 


4 
+ 
Bo | | homas Carlyle: a history of the first forty years of his ilfe,—1705~-1835; 
; ClOTA... .NOW ork: 
— 


. 
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encing thought and motive, is largely prostituted to attempts 


PEDAGOGUES IN CONCLAVE. ( and I filling the the 
ren with sufficient knowledge to pass the examinations, an 
MEETING OF THE BOSTON MASTERS. duly reviewing and re-reviewing, R- that in this battle of the 


teacher with 
victor. 
Again, I object to the examination as tests of graduation, 
that it puts false standards before both teacher and pupils. It 
virtually says, ability to pass these examinations is fitness for 
= That is what it virtually means to both pupil and 
r. 


e examiner the former shall surely come off the 
The monthly meeting of the Boston masters was held at 


Mason street, Boston, on Tuesday evening, May 2. After the 
usual preliminary business, and a few puzzling questions, which 
were answered by the chairman, Supt. Seaver, in his most ad- 
mirable diplomatic manner, Mr W. E. Eaton, of Charlestown, 
introduced the subject for discussion, — 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE PROPER BASIS FOR GRADUATION. 

Mr. Eaton strenuously objected to the generally accepted 
method of graduation, dependent upon the pupil passing a 
stated examination by an examining board, for the following 
reasons: 


(1) The primary and grammar grades of the public schools 
are the schools of the masses. Calvin taught that the 
common weal and the common school are synonymous 
terms. The State said, in 1647, that the towns should support 
schools, and that education should be “‘ both universal and 
free.’”?’ We have colleges, into which the rich and ambitious 
enter. The common schools are the colleges of the people, 
and into their halls tr all the children go, sooner or later. 
This is the theory, but it is real also. The proof of it are these 
two facts: 1. The number of children who are educated in pri- 
vate schools is but a unit by the side of a million, compared 
with those who are taught in the public schools; and (2) 90 
per cent. of these receive their entire instruction in the gram- 
mar and paves grades. 

Now, if it be true that the public schools are schools for the 
education of the masses, then; it seems to me, that it can be 
legitimately inferred that all arbitrary distinctions, all standards 
of excellence in any one direction, or which only a few can 
attain to, are out of place in a public school. Indeed, they 
strike at, and destroy, the argument which justifies the main- 
tenance of a common-school system. No Jew or Gentile, no 
white or black, no rich or poor here. And as the boy ages, 
no teacher, no board of supervisors, no school committee, has 
any right to throw in his way obstacles which only his neigh- 
bors can surmount, 

My second proposition is, that intellect is but a small part of 
the child’s being. The statute law of the State recognizes that 
fact. The schoolmaster is to nurture as well as to instruct. 
Our forefathers recognized the fact that the child has emo- 
tions as well as thoughts, passions as well as perceptions; and 
such has been the strides of physiological research, that we 
are bound to accept the fact that he has nerves and nerve- 
centers as well, . 

Now, intellectual distinctions, alone considered, set aside 
the other elements of the child’s nature; and so, too, they give 
to intellect @ prominence which it never ought to have. In- 
tellect without moral purpose has cursed the world more than 
it has ever blessed it. Intellect without sentiment is like an 
iceberg,—warms nothing into life; a bloodless brain creates, 
of course, but its creations are not unlike the ‘‘ sheeted dead 
that squeaked and gibbered in the streets of Rome”’ before great 
Cesar fell. If tests are to be applied, they should be moral 
and physical as well as intellectual. 

But if it is antagonistic tothe theory which established, and 
still justifies, the maintenance of the common school to make 
promotions difficult and to create distinctions that are partial, 
arbitrary, and aristocratic, it is certainly more than that,—it is 
heartlessly cruel to say to either child or parent, that these 
shall be the nye ee - influences at the graduation. For re- 
member, that to the child, and parent as well, the day of grad- 
uation is a red-letter day. The imagination of the child sees 
about it a halo of light. It is the end of the race,—a day when 
he receives the crown. 

This leads me to - main proposition; viz., that the con- 
ditions that make up the basis of judgment which is to deter- 
mine who shall graduate from our grammar schools, should be 
such that every child of normal conditions of body and mind can 
successfully meet them. (I mean by normal conditions of body 
and mind, that the child is not an idiot, incapable of learning, 
decidedly vicious in his tastes, and sickly of body. These are 
exceptions that must be taken care of, like other exceptions of 
the human family, — lunatics, monomaniacs, kleptomaniacs, 
etc.) What are those elements? Just two: First, that the 
child has been constant in his attendance; and second, that 
he has been faithful at his work. 

Now, the present examination-tests are inadequate. I ob- 
ject to them (1) because they are hypocritical, doing not what 
they profess to do; viz., measure intellect. Such tests are not 
balances that can weigh the soul, even of a child. Heart 
speaks to heart, but who ever heard of head speaking to head ? 
Every mind, says the dead philosopher, has its own method. 
No child can be under a faithful, influential teacher, listen to 
the drum-beat of great events, commune with great souls, with- 
out facts being photographed upon his intellect, and these facts 
aglow with the kindling tints of thought. But they will not 
come to you and me at our bidding. No examiner can get at 
them with his tallow candle of written questions. By-and-by, 
when the days of reflection come, and duties and responsibil- 
ities weigh him down, and occasion, with lightning-stroke, 
rends the barriers, and the soul comes forth fully panoplied, 
you may observe, it may be, the bread and meat on which this 
your Gulliver or Lilliputian fed; and not till then. Indeed, 

t has seemed strange to me ee strange, that men and 
women, otherwise sane, shoul give so much prominence to 
these written exam{nations as tests of intellectual ability. To 
these there seems to be around a hundred per cent. a halo of 
glo y, not unlike that which “ limners give to the beloved disci- 
ple.” But neither the iron rules of a school, nor the stereotyped 
questions of a dogmatist or a skeptical pedant, can measure the 
mind of either child or man. The great names written in bold 
letters on nearly every page of history, from Goethe to the last 
ea seer laid to rest on Sunday under the pines which over- 
ook the meadows of the Concord valley, attest it. 

It may be said that the examination is a test of knowledge 
learned. I object to the examination, in the second place, be- 
Cause it does not test even that. It may show that the child 
does not know a score of facts out of many scores which it 
does know. But that is no adequate test of his learning. 
What is a knowledge of the position of the midnight sun, or 

some conceit of a pseudo-philologist, or of the connubial in- 
felicities of an English lout of a king, by the side of a thousand 
and one facts, pic up in wood or dell, in shop, home, store, 
li ? 

ain, I object to these examinations because they limit the 
© of a teacher’s influence. It is a favorite argument,—the 
stock one,—for those who urge these examinations, that they 
Th shape the teachi Indeed ay 6s and so they curse, 
time in the first which should be devoted to influ- 


Discussion. 


Strangely, this masterful arraignment of our present city 
systems of examinations met with its first assault from that 
lynx-eyed champion of high schools, Mr. Elbridge Smith, who 
thought he perceived a slur upon them in Mr. Eaton’s only al- 
lowing them ten per cent. of the pupils, and consequently the 
dust of their antiquity was most properly shaken in Mr. Eaton’s 
eyes. 

Mr. Chace of the Dudley School entered an earnest protest 
against the increased bestcwal of graduation diplomas, the 
pupils thinking too lightly of them as itis. And he further 
averred that here [in the city of Boston, the Hub of the uni- 
verse!], in his own school, he had *“‘ many boys,—too many,— 
who are lazy, unfaithful, and shirk their studies, They re- 
gard work as did the old theologians,—as a curse, and not a 
blessing to man, — and accordingly avoid it with all the skill 
they can.”” This assertion, notwithstanding a few disclaimers, 
brought a merry twinkle in many of the elder eyes present. 
How many visions of glorious school-days were called up by 
this forcible picture! But they must be old-time boys in the 
Dudley School. 

Mr. C. G. Clarke brought the meeting back to the present 
day by calling attention to one good negative feature in the 
Boston official method. They never published the percentages 
of the graduates. This he characterized as the curse of many 
of the Western systems; of no earthly use but to engender 
bickerings. 

Mr. Blackinton suggested that, with ordinary diligence and 
regular attendance, all normal conditioned pupils could or 
should pass the required examination. 

Not so, asserted Mr. Eaton: ninety-nine may, but it was the 
one-hundredth pupil, dull and possibly stupid in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, whose rights he was desirous of ob- 
taining. 

Fortunately for future appeals of the masters from the ex- 
amining-boards decisions, one of the Supervisors, Mr. Metcalf, 
had had the same experience in his own school; a diligent but 
undeveloped pupil, who had been returned three times, was 
too dull even to be taken into the Latin School, and is still 
plodding her weary, patient, but hopeless way in the same 
school. Other masters had also had the same experience. 

Supt. Seaver’s views we are unable to chronicle, as he 
wisely reserved his till after the over-due supper; but we are 
oe that no one, master or layman, could find fault with 

em, 
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State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIS.—The West is about to take from us another prom- 
inent teacher. A. R. Taylor, a prof. in Lincoln Univ., has 
been chosen prest. of the Kansas Normal School at Topeka. 
He will enter upon his duties at the beginning of next year. 
——Regent Peabody, of the Illinois Industrial Univ., has ex- 
amined Danville High School, and will doubtless place it on 
the accredited list of the Univ——The Vermilion Co. Prins. 
Assoc. will hold a two days’ session during the month of May. 
——Prin. Hawes of Buda held an elocutionary contest amon 
his pupiis recently. The judges were Messrs. Mercer of Shef- 
field, Holcomb of Wyanet, and Kiner of Galva.——Supt. Har- 
rington of Bureau has published for his county schools a graded 
course of seven years. He alsogives many valuable suggestions. 

The summer short term at Normal will begin Aug. 7 and 
last four weeks. Free tuition is not offered to any save teach- 
ers of as much as three terms’ experience.——Mr, Vaile again 
succeeds Mr. Mahony in Washington School, Chicago, the lat- 
ter gentleman having resigned at the spring vacation, and the 
former being transferred from the Pickard School.——F. M. 
McKay leaves Sheridan schools to take the principalship of 
West Jackson street school, Chicago.——Chicago kindergar- 
tens had an interesting celebration on the 2istult. Miss Rose’s 
work is supported by benevolent people who wish to do some- 
thing for children neglected through the poverty or indifference 
of parents. ——The School Board of Nerth Abington advertise 
for bids for all the places in their schools.——Dr. Bateman re- 
cently made ‘“‘A view from Mt. Rigi’’ the subject of one of 
his interesting college-chapel lectures.—-—May 1-July 1 is pro- 
lific of school commencements in the State, and news items 
will abound.——The chief interest of April was a contest in the 
Wrightonian Society between those over 21 and those under, 
in the Philadelphian, between the ladies and the gentlemen. —— 
There is very general complaint among country school-officers 
because they are required by law to publish annual financial 
statements. They think more money is lost than is saved by 
the operation.——Prof. Zimmerman, formerly of Montgomery 
Co., has succeeded W. A. Darling as principal of schools at 
Stanford, McLean Co.——The Morgan Co. Teachers’ Inst. held 
its April meeting at Waverly. The address of Mr. Gardner of 
Jacksonville is highly commended. The taking of all the visit- 
ors to the same residence for entertainment must have added 
to their enjoyment. 


State Editor, B. GAuLT, Mason City, Iowa, 

Iowa.—One of the veteran educators of our State is Dr. 
Carpenter, who for twenty-two years has been connected with 
Oskaloosa Coll., now prest. of Drake Univ. at Des Moines. 
This is the latest university adventure in the State. It now 
consists of literary, law, and medical depts., and is a lively 
yearling. The last-named depts. occupy rooms in the city; 
the first-named is quartered tem ily in a wooden building, 
to be used as a boarding hall. The coming summer a four- 
story brick building will be erected to accommodate all depts. ; 
size is to be 97x and estimated cost, $40,000. 


A very practical feature of the Cerro Gordo Co. Normal Inst. 
will be the teaching of a model primary school by Miss Hoyt, 
a very successful pamery teacher in the Mason City schools, 
Her own pupils will meet in her own room, and Miss H. will 
teach school, employing the latest and best methods in teach- 
ing reading, writing, language, number, etc. ; object-teachin 
gymnastics, gesture songs, and other interesting exercises wi 
be introduced. Suitable arrangements will be made for insti- 
tute classes to visit this real model school and take notes. 


INDIANA.—The fifty-third Commencement exercises of In’ 
diana Univ., Bloomington, will open with exaniination of co!- 
lege classes June 6,7,and8. The Board of Trustees hold their 
annual meeting June 7. The valedictory exercises of the lit- 
erary societies take place on Friday, June 9. 


KENTUCKY.—The Legislature has defeated a bill to distribute 
the State educational fund among white and colored schools, 
The colored children are now educated by a special tax upon 
the property of colored citizens and a poll-tax, while all the 
public funds go to the white schools. But a movement is now 
on foot, and supported by the Democrats in caucus, to ask the 
people for an additional tax of three cents on $100 for school 
purposes, the benefits of the tax to be shared by white and col- 
ored children. 

State Editor, Tuomas N. Jounson, Cumberland, Md, 

MARYLAND.—The spring term of the public schools closed 
three weeks ago, and the reports of teachers show very wes 
results, both in enrollment and average attendance. In Alle- 
gany Co. the school year has been extended, and the schools 

o not close until May 31, thus increasing the year to nine 
months. This advance is alike satisfactory both to teachers 
and parents, the former not being obliged to undertake private 
schools, and the latter being saved the extra expense of two 
months’ tuition Furthermore, the public schools reach a 
much larger number of pupils, and at a less total cost for in- 
struction. The Lonaconing Review has recently spoken in the 
highest terms of the management of the public schools, and 
rejoiced in the fact that the old style of drowsy birch-wielders 
has given place to wide-awake men of the world, who are not 
only trained scholars, but posted in the art of teaching, 

As the whole school fund in this State is derived from State 
and county taxation, and the public-school system is new, 
having been organized in 1865, it follows as a matter of course 
that the State cannot compete with those western and north- 
ern States where one-sixteenth of the land is devoted to public 
schools, Considering the infancy of the system here, the State 
is fast coming to the front, both as to quantity and quality of 
instruction. Baltimore City and county has the best arranged 
and classified schools to be found in the State, but the system 
is older there. 

The City Teachers’ Inst. of Cumberland appointed, at its 
last session, musical and receptive coms., in ye | for 
the approaching State Teachers’ Assoc.——The most of the 
country schools are closing, the attendance having fallen below 
the required average. All the town schools are keeping up. 


State Editor, 0. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MinnegsoTa.—The Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., of Chicago, de- 
livers the address before the Literary Societies of Carleton 
Coll., Commencement week, June 11 to 15. 


Missouri. — The Farmers’ Inst. school-building, at Mont- 
rose, was struck by acyclone April 18. Thirty-five children 
were in the building. The wind carried the structure entirely 
away, strewing the débris over the prairie for a mile. The 
children in some instances were carried a long distance. A 
number of them were seriously injured. Damage to property, 
$20,000. A delegation has since been sent to Jefferson City to 
ask aid in rebuilding the school-house. 

The new $3,000 school-house at Bonna Terre was burned 
recently by an incendiary. 

Schools of Marshfield are closed on account of small-pox. 

W. H. Williams, of Westport, has been teaching school at 
Brownsville, and his friends fear that he was killed during the 
recent cyclone, 

Judge West, of Kansas City, will make a collection of fos 
sils and donate to the public schools of the city. Sixteen new 
rooms will be added to the city public school-building this 
year, with a seating capacity of 960 pupils. One room not 
now in use will be occupied, giving a total increase of 1,020 
seats; this will be scarcely enough to supply the increasing 
school population with seats. 


MicHIGAN.—Profs. Hennequin and Lodeman’s Summer Inst, 
is to be located this year at Petoskey, the session to commence 
July 12 and close Aug. 16. There will be 10 instructors, 


Michigan has the largest income of any institution of learni 

in the United States, having $300,000 a year at its disposal. 
Harvard comes next and Yale and Columbia are nearly equal. 
Prof. H. R. Gass is conducting a teachers’ class at the Jones- 
ville High School. 


State Editor, E. T. TomLinson, Auburn, 

New York.—The jury have acquitted Alderman Harry O. 
Jones for aiding his brother-in-law, Stuart, to embezzle the 
school funds of Brooklyn. The judge’s joy seemed so great 
that he stated he would grant the jury an extra allowance,—a 
doubtful compliment. 

The Cohoes School Board takes a vital interest in their 
teachers’ meetings. The report of the late meeting to the 
Board showed a greater number of absentees than attendants 
at the meeting, and, mirabile dictu, the teachers were repri- 
manded by the Board; and, further, the Board will attend the 
next meeting of the teachers in a body. We have no doubt 
that the teachers will govern themselves accordingly. This is 
a case of the hunter being hunted, 

At a recent meeting of the Western N. Y. Horticultural Soc. 
the ‘‘ Floral Improvement of School Grounds” was discussed 
by Mr. James Vick, of Rochester, and others. The work has 
been successfully inaugurated in the State of Michigan. It . 
was resolved to make a inning at once, and Mr. Vick offered 
to send, free of charge, a collection of twelve varieties of seeds 
of the most desirable and popular, free blooming and beautiful 


annual flowers, to the five schools in each county that will first 
make application for the same. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 
Ox10o.—The fifth annual meeting of the South Eastern Ohio’ 
Teachers’ Assoc. was held at Gallipolis, Friday and Saturday, 
April 28 and 29. In point of numbers the meeting was one of 
the most successful the Assoc. has had. The ple of Galli- 
polis extended a very cordial invitation, furnishing free enter- 


tainment to the ladies, and attended the exercises of the 
Assoc. in large numbers, The people in general, and Supt. 
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The Adrian Times makes the statement that the Univ. of © 
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Hard in particular, deserve great credit for their very cordial 
welcome to the teachers of South Eastern Ohio. The writer 
was not present Friday, but was informed that the exercises 
were interesting and instructive; Prest. Scott’s address provok- 
ing a spirited discussion. 


Saturday, papers were read and discussed The 


Common place, Ab- 
The Teacher a Student. 


high school, Columbus; and Prof. wae 
high school, Gallipolis; Miss Ida 
an Dayne, Middleport,; 


Prof. J. A. Stenan, prin. of high school, Logan. 
The officers e} for the ensuing year are as follows: Prest.—Su 
W. W. McC tce-Prests. — 8 C. K. Wells, Marietta; 


Friday and “eR May 5 and 6, the Southern Ohio 
Teachers’ Assoc. will held at Ironton. Prof. T. C, Men- 
denhall will lecture upon Japan. 

Arrangements are about completed to hold the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, this year, at Niagara Falls, the first 
week in July. Very low rates have been offered by the rail- 
roads and some of the hotels, and a large crowd may be ex- 
pected. Ohio has more live men and women among her teach- 
ers than any other State in the Union, and our New-England 
friends may expect to see a large delegation at Saratoga. The 
New-England teachers would do well to arrange to come to 
Niagara Falls. B. A. 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntavilie, Texas. 

Texas.—When in Galveston, lately, Dr. J. L. M. Com 
tof the Peabody Educational Fund, delivered a masterly 
dress to a large and deeply interested audience. He has vis- 
ited almost every section of the State. At Austin, the doctor 
addressed the Legislature on the subject of an efficient school 
stem for this wonderful State. At Huntsville, before many 
tizens and the 200 students of Sam Houston Coll., the doctor 
discussed the qualifications and education of teachers. At 
Houston, Dr. Curry addressed the Press Assoc. of Texas on 
the relations of ogres to education. It is impossible to es- 
timate the value these addresses. The doctor disburses 
judiciously about $20,000 annually in Texas. His annual visits 
to the State are worth many times this amount. After Dr. 
Curry’s address, and a discussion that would have done honor 
to the National Teachers’ Assoc, the Press Assoc. of Texas 

adopted unanimously the following: 
Whereas, We believe the present agen yd biic schools to be inad- 
equate to meet the wants of the people, and consistent with the true 

interests of the Commonwealth; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hvld it to be the interest and duty of the press to use 
every legitimate effort to secure such changes and reforms in the public- 
school system as shall conform it as much as possible to the most approved 
— in successful operation in the country, by which the condition of 
teachers may be practically and severally improved, the methods of 
tuition advanced and extended, the funds of the school administered with 


and the 
diguity and prosperity of the 


State Editor, JNO. E. BUSHNELL, Salem, Va. 
Virernta.—The whipping-post as an auxiliary of the law in 
this State expired April 30, A.D. 1882. At the past session of 
the legislature the law creating this adjunct of civilization was 


repealed. 

The new Board of Visitors met at the Univ. on the 4th. 
Candidates for the various positions are numerous. No action 
of general interest has been reported thus far. 

he students of Randolph-Macon are wide-awake. A semi- 
centennial edition of the college Monthly has been issued. It 
gives portraits of the college presidents and a picture of the 
college buildings and grounds. Price, $1.00 in cloth binding. 

2 nent chaplain of the House of Reps., Rev. Dr. Butler 
of Washington, _ been preaching to the students at Roanoke. 
He writes to a Philadelphia paper that a decided religious 
interest is manifest among the students. ‘‘ Roanoke,” Dr. B. 
says, *‘ may be justly classed among the pietistic schools of the 
Halle type in the best days of Spencer. 

The fund set apart by the last Legislature for the Col. Nor- 
mal School is now involved in a lawsuit. The result of the 
‘school war” will be a great victory in favor of the schools. 
The Union Theol. Sem. closed its session on the 2d. 

Supt. Rich. E. Hardaway, of Petersburg, an earnest edu- 
cational! worker, is reported to be politically doomed; but he 
has no cause for regret, —other States will surely need him. 


State Editor, THOS. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 

West VirGinia.—Institute work is gradually becoming an 
important feature of the school system of this State. The law 
now requires that each applicant for a teachers’s certificate, 
before being admitted to examination, shall present to the 
Board of Examiners proof of at least five days’ attendance at 
an institute in some county of the State. And while the insti- 
tutes were, in a degree, successful before the enactment of 
this compulsory measure, still they are now much more largely 
attended, and thus more effective. The enrollment in all the 
counties last year was over four thousand. In addition to the 
county institutes, four district institutes are held at as many 
points within the State, easy of access to a large number of 
teachers. In this latter work, the very efficient conductors 
have been Prof. E. V. DeGraff of Patterson, N. J., and Dr. 
J. J. Ladd of Virginia. 

Prof. A. L. Wade, of Mo’ town, the author of A Gradu- 
ating System for Country Schools, has, we understand, relieved 
himself of some business matters in order to devote himself to 
educational and literary work. Mr. Wade is a teacher of ex- 
perience, and also a forcible writer. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A SLEEP INDUCER. 
From my experience, I would say that.as a nerve restorer in 
exhaustion from any cause, and as a sleep inducer, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate is of the greatest value. 


Indianapolis, Ind. J. E. Locxripes, M.D. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 

— The Maine Wesleyan Sem. at aeevs Hill on us teachers; 

ate of terms, 537 pupils. Fifteen students are pre- 
the ministry. The value of grounds, 
etc., is $100,000; the endowment, $42,642. he library contains 

volumes. 
nr has been decided, as the result of a hearing before the 
city council, to add two weeks to the summer vacation of the 
tland schools. 

ee The office of Supt. Phipps of Lewiston is to be connected 
by telephone with the principal school-buildings in the city. 

— The first semi-annual! meeting of the Hancock Co. Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. occurred April 27 and 28. It was a fine meeting in 
attendance, in interest, and in the value of the papers pre- 
sented and discussions had. Similar meetings are soon to be 
held in mammebee, Androscoggin, Washington, Penobscot, and 
Piscataquis counties. 

= The summer term of M. C. Inst. opens with 75 pupils. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CiirFoRD, Manchester, N. H. 

— The Summer School of Science at Dartmouth will begin 
its season July 11. Chemistry, astronomy, microscopy, and 
physics will be studied, and particular attention will be given 
to practical work. 

— The graduating class of Brackett Acad. have just given a 
very excellent literary entertainment. 

— Dartmouth entrance examinations will be held this year 
at Chicago and other distant cities. The trustees have lately 
received from the sophomore class the beginning of a perma- 
nent loan fund for needy students. 

— In rebuilding the Episcopal School for Boys at Holder- 
ness, a boarding-house of brick is to be put up, intended to be 
fire-proof. It is a new institution, and greagly in need of funds. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt, 

— Educational! institutes are to be held at Franklin, May 16; 
Enosburgh Falls, May 17; East Fairfield, May 18. 

— The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its next annual 
meeting at Castleton, August 9, 10,and 11, An interesting 
program will be made up in due time. This we know, as Ver- 
mont teachers never present any other kind. They belong to 
the living and progressive class of educators, and are always 
found in the front rank. It was the good fortune of the writer 
of this note to spend twenty years of our professional life in 
this State, and we are the only living man of the founders of 
the State Assoc. Hence we are able “‘ to speak of that we do 
know, and to testify of that we have seen.” At the first = 


READW IN 


PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB’S 
MATHEMATICAL COURSE: 

Trigonometry, $1.50. 

Trigonometry, with Logarithmic and 
other Mathematical Tables and Hints 
on the Art of Computation, $2.00. 

Logarithmic and other Tables, etc., $1.40. 

Elements of Ceometry, $1.60. 

College Aigebra, $1.75. 

The Schoo! Aigebra will be ready in August. 
of the to teachers, 
examination a 
upon receipt of eme-half the retail 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


What is the Tonic Sol-fa Method ? 


School-teachers and others interested in education 


TRADE MARK. 


The ONLY TRUE Malariai Antidote. 


remedy for 


Liver 


HOLMAN’S PAD| ygung’s 


Nerve Forces and the Circulation, 


Itis the only known remedy that 
every vestige of malarial taint from the blood without 
the use of poisonous drugs. t-is a positive pre- 
ventive and cu 


re. 
Dr. Holman’s Stomach and Liver Pad is a Sovereign 


CHILLS and FEVER, 


and ony a form of Malaria, all Stomach and 
roubles, Nerveus and Sick 


ACTS BY 


ABSORPTION 


THROUGH THE 


CREAT 


CONCORDANCE. 


lic meeting of this Assoc., held at Rutland, the venerable 
SPURGEON says: “Cruden’s is child’s play in comparison with 
this gigantic production.” CAUTION: Only authorized correct 
edition has our name on title page and is printed in Edinburgh under 
Dr. Young’s supervision. 2,000 corrections not in American reprint.. 
Dr. Schaff, after critically examining, pronownces these corrections: 
important. Sample page free. Price, $3.65 ; but one-third the price in. 


England. Sole Agents for America, 


itively expels 


Makes the finest and most durable 
applied by any one, with a common 
surface. Put upin tin cans of 
directions for use. 


PRICES. 


BLACKBOARDS. 


Black Diamond Slating. 
The Best Liquid Slating (without exceotion) for Walls 
and Wooden Blackboards. 


DARTMOUTH 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


ECOND YEAR. 
PRACTICAL COURSES IN 


Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics, Microscopy. 
Five weeks, beginning July 11, 1882. 
Address for circular, 
368h Prof. EDWIN J. BARTLETT, Hanover, N.H. 


UMMER CCHOOL 


OF ELOCUTION. 


For Public Speakers, Readers, Teachers, and Students. 
Term of Six Weeks, July 3 to Ang. 11, at Cobourg, 
Canada, on the Nerth Shore of Lake Outario. 
Coot and thful. 


SUMMER TEBM OF THE 
Detroit Training ing School in Elocution and 
English Literature. 

EDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE, Director. 


Classes daily in Elocution, Shakespeare Lit- 
and French, from July 3, to roe oe 


362 0 Abstract Building, Detroit, Michigen. 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The 334 Winter Session will on Thursday, Oct. 
1882, in the new college building. Clinical pre Chee th 


ia in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wil 
ladelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. 
Course of cal Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (ex for expense of material 
and ) to all matriculatesof the year. For fur- 
address DLE 
M.D., No. College Ave. and 2ist 8t., 


VASSAR GRADUAT 
A sires a tion AY 
Specialities : Mathematics, En . Ad 
Educational House, 16 awley St., Boston. (369 


.|charge by addressing G. 


aches, Chrenic Diarrhea, Children’s» Dis- 
eases, and many of the Compinints peculiar to 
females. Special instruction and advice free of 
W. Hotmay, MD. Fall 
treatise sent on application. Fer sale by all first- 
price. Pad, : idney Pad 
Beware of Bogus and Imitation Pads. 
Ask fer Or, Hoiman’s, Take neo other. 


HOLMAN PAD CoO., 


747 Brendway,N.W. Box 2112. 


We send f all kinds 
ANYWHERE, PLANTS 
our improved system of packing we guarantee 
over thes we send to reach you as fresh as if you had 
GREEN HOUSE AT YOUR DOOR, 
FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
Verbenas, or 12 Coleus, or 12 Heliotropes, or 12 Fuchsias, 
or 12 Pansies, or 12 Pbtunias, or 12 Summer Bloomin 
Pinks, or 12 Salvias, or 6 Roses, or 12 Gladiolus, or 1 
Lemon Verbenas, or 12 Double or Single Geraniums, or 
12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Tuberoses, or six of these col- 
lections for $5. Money in registered letter at our risk. 


$1.00 
1.75 


(the number usually applied). Made 


Send for circular. 


HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
GALLON.......... 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00., 
191 Fulton Street, N.Y. City. 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Dawn of a New Era. 


DITSON & CO. wake a special feature of Sun- 
day-School Song Books, and can safely commend the 
ly three new ones which they publish this season. Their 

and w revious publications have been extrem 
us sizes, waa fu successful” The books are : 


The Beacon Light. 
By J. H. TENNEY and E. A. HOFFMAN. 


A collection of new hymns and tunes, carefully selected! 
from a large quantity of manuscripts, of which four’ 
out of every five were rejected, only the very best be;. 
ing retained. Price, 30 cents. 


Light and Life.. 


only by the 


A Portes, Flexible Blackboard 
Made only by the 


Send for Circulars. 


LAPILINU™M 


(STONE CLOTH.) 
eachers, Sunday - Schools, 


New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 


191 Falton Street, New York. 


By R. M. McoINTOSH. 
This new book is quite comprehensive, providing ih a! 
small space ample material for two years, including a: 
great variety of new hymns, as well as some older ones’ 
which are always in reqnest, Price, 35 cents. 


Banner of Victory... 
By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER. 
This is the latest of the three new books, and is sure to‘ 
meet with success. It contains ail the variety and’ 
utiful pieces es y adap ‘or er 
praise meetings, Price, 35 cents. 


for Lecturers, 
&c. 


WANTED. 


Schools, by one who is acquainted 
used in the Boston Schools. 


Address F. ERSON 
SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Address, B. W. FLAGG, A.M., 


Situation to teach Vocal 


Excellent re 4 
Cambridge, Mass. (368d 


in the Public 
with the method 
ferences 


, Ke Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 


368 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


$25 Worth of 


Books Free! 


and 


GET UP A CLUB OF FIVE FOR | 


The Library of Universal Knowledge, 


you will receive $25 worth of any books pub- |‘ 
lished in the United States, except wubseription wooks, 
that you may select, without payi 
Sixteen page pamphlet containing Fall 
antee, Sample Pages, etc., Free. 


t 


a cent for them, 


Directions, Guar- 


74 and 76 


Address, 8. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 


Beekman Street, New York. 


S.S.HAMILL,} 


NAUTHOR OF i 
“SCIENCE ELOCUTION’ 
will reopen his School of Elocution in 

EVANSTON 
q 233 (ten miles north 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
Prof. S. BLOCH. 


Engagements made for Public Readings. 
355tf Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


Vocal and Piano Music, and 
Languages. 


dress, 
$3 Per Week can be made in 
Ww 


or of talent, who have had successful 

16 Hawley Bt., Boston, Sines. 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1882, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address, N, EH. PUBLISHING CoO., 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


(J. W. SHOEMAKER, Founder), 
1416 & 1418 CuEesTNuT StT., PHILADELPHIA. 

For Public Speakers, Readers, Teachers, and the 
Professional General Student. Twenty Teachers 
and Lecturers, specialists in their several depart- 
ments. Next Term opens April 10; Summer Term of 
six weeks opens July 3. For further information send 
for catalogue 


H, BECHTEL, Sec'y. 


| 

| 

: 2 papers in the order | = = them, were read by Prof. M. R. 
Andrews, Marietta; Miss} A. E. Grant, Pomeroy; Prof. Abram, prin. of 
Miss A. E. Grant, Pomeroy; Prin. J. H. Phillips, Gallipolis. Sec. and 
Treas.—Miss Kate Boyd, Athens. Zz. Com.—Supt. M. E. Hard, Galli- 
: polis; Supt. F. S. Coultrop, Nelsonville; Supt. H. B. Scott, Middleport. 
| | | 
— 
| 
' are invited to visit the Tonic Sol-fa Singing Class, 
which meets each Tuesday evening at 7 30, at the New- 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, where they may see the 
practical workings of the system. This method is also | 
used in stnall classes and private lessons with those who | | | 
wish to find the quickest and surest way of learning to | | QUAR 
read music, and also with those who wish to teach 
Fall information on "application to Mr. HARRY, 
368d = 
ad for Circular to. 
Scheel of Blecation and Oratory, 1416 206 
1418 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 368 i 
Wn 
1 
| ; 

+ 


May 11, 1882. 


JOUR 


NAL OF EDUCATION. 


ator Foote was one of — 25 auditors. Twelve years later, the 
annual meeting was held in the same town and for the same 
purpose, and the largest church was completely filled by an at- 
tentive audience. 

— We are glad to learn that all three normal schools in the 
State, under the able management of Edson (at Randolph), 
Conant (at Johnson), and Leavenworth (at Castleton), are in 
a very prosperous condition. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The annual convention of the Teachers of Hampshire and 
Franklin Cos, will be held at the High School building in 
Northampton, Friday, May 19. The order of exercises: 

9.00 a. m.—Opening exercises. Election of Officers. 

Method of Conducting Examinations; a discussion, to be opened by 
George A. Walton, of West Newton. 

Address, Limits of Oral Teaching, by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston. 

Teaching Exercise in Geography, by Miss Elvira Carver, of Normal 


School, Westfield. 
Prof. C. M. Carter, of Boston, 


2 00 p. = in Public Schools, oy 
Defects in our Methods of Teaching; a discussion in which Prest. Chad- 


bourne of Amherst, D.D.; Graham of Northampton, E. A. Hubbard of 
Springfield, among otbers, will participate. 
ening address by Rev, Isaac Clark, of Northampton, on Education, 


its Ends and Means. 

— Last week the Lynn High School commenced holding half- 
sessions on Saturday. The school isin daily session five hours, 
from Monday to Saturday (inclusive), and also from 8 to 11 
o’clock on Saturday mornings. Time will show whether the 

lan will be a success or a failure, but it certainly allows but 
ittle rest for teachers or pupils during term time. 

— Mr. 8, Herbert Adams, for nearly four years teacher of 
drawing in the public schools of Fitchburg, having resigned 
in order to pursue further art studies, was presented recently 
with a beautiful gold watch and chain by appreciative teach- 


ers and scholars. His successor is Mr. Lucas Baker, formerly 

of Boston. Miss L. C. Lane, the teacher of vocal music in the 

ublic schools, has also resigned because of ill-health, and has 
n succeeded by Mrs. M. C. Marble, of Shirley. 

— At Fitchburg several high-school boys are busy measuring 
the roads leading into their city, and erecting sign-boards, 
stating the distance in kilometres to the center of the city. A 

rominent merchant pays all the expenses, and uses the sign- 

ards as an advertisement. In one direction the measure- 

ment is to continue to Mt. Monadnock,—thirty miles. These 
metric missionaries find it ‘* great fun.”’ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The school com. of East Providence met Saturday, April 
22, for organization. Geo. N. Bliss, Esq., was elec chair- 
man, and Charles L. Hazard, clerk and supt. 

— A school entertainment was held in district No. 3, John- 
ston, consisting of literary exercises, the proceeds of which 
are to be used in purchasing books of reference for the library. 

— The Bristol schools opened Monday, May 1, for the sum- 
mer term, the High School being under the management of 
Mr. Chase, a graduate of Brown Uhiv. 

— The schools in Apponaug closed Friday, April 21, for a 
vacation. The summer term opened May 1. 

— The district school in Nas ow gp John M. Nye, prin. ; 
Miss Mattie Cocroft, assist.,—closed the spring term April 14. 
The principal’s report showed a very creditable record in at- 
tendance, 

— The annual school meeting of district No. 5, Warwick, 
was held Friday, April 21. A statement was made to the 
effect that a new and more commodious school-house is needed 
to meet the present and future demands of the town; and a 
committee was appointed to investigate and report on the matter. 


——- 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Coantes NortHenp, New Britain, Conn. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY TEACHERS’ AS80C. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Fairfield Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc., will be held Friday and Saturday, May 19 and 20, at 
Bridgeport. The following program has been outlined; 


Friday, May 19. 
Best Methods of Keeping Primary Pupils Employed A. H, Stevens, 
Elementary Arithmetic, by W, M. Peck, aud ied 
Exercise in Penmanship, by H. W. Bearce, New York. 
Detention of Pupils after School, by A. C. Russell, 
Isa Change in ng plan of holding the Meetings of this Assoc. Advisable ? 


by H. M. Walradt. 
conducted by H, 


by 8S. T. Dutton, M. H. Warren, 


The evening lecture on Poetry as an Educator, will be by Prof. Brainerd 
Kellogg, Brosklyn, N.Y. 


Saturday, May 20. Question Box. 
Some Points in Arithmetic, 4 F. Bradbury, Massachusetts. 
Lecture on Reading, by Hon. B.G. Northrop. Discussion by J. D Bars- 


ley, and others. 


e Relation of Analysis and to the P 
Prof. Kellogg, and ethane. Diagraming Study of Language, by 


Cass Exercise in 
election of officers. 


rts of Coms. and 
The following topics may be discussed should time permit: Free Text- 
books; How may the Sanitary Condition of our Schools be Improved ? 


The Moral Training of Papils. 
Free entertainment is offered . Those de- 
siring entertainment for the night must notify W. W. Porter, before May 
15. The Sec. of the Assoc. will furnish free return-tickets to those who 
come over the Housatonic and Danbury & Norwalk railroads. 
. L. Fox, See. H. B, Wieuam, Prest. 


the citizens of Bridgeport 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


316 tt 


Ku 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
_ for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOoD TEACHERS seckin 
should have Application-ferm. ailed for 


postage. ) 
iW, SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American Sc Institute 
262 eow 7 East STREET, NEW YORK. 


riére. 
lliustrations. 


THE BRAIN 
By J. Luys, Physician to the Hospital de la Salpét- 
** International Scientific Series. ”’ 


“ No living physiologist is better entitled to 
with authority upon the structure andjfunctions of the 
brain than Dr. Luys. 


RECENT SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 


VOLCANOES: What they Are and what 
By J. W. Jupp, Professor of Geol 


AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 
they Teach. 
ith 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, Ninety-six Illustrations. 
Series.”” 12mo, cloth. 
His studies on the ey of 

lest | sentation of the terrestrial facts an 


in the Royal School of Mines >, 
International 
Price, $2.00. 
“ His book is very far from being a mere dry descrip- 
tion of volcanoes and their eruptions; 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses for e department of instruction; 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


nie! MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


240 xx (1) 
REMOVAL. 


With 
entific 


it is rather a pre- 


THE GENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every 

grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Sells 
hool Properties. 

TEACHERS will do well to ascertain our liberal 
terms, Those having schools to dispose of should 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 
vance fees. Full particulars, with application forms, 
and the *“*EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 
monthly, mailed for stamp. Address 

D. F. DIMON, Manager, 

367 tf 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 


Pablishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make earl! penis in 
order to be represented in our new Bulletin now in 
preparation. 
ta Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 
Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Domestic Building, N. VW. City. 


Agents Wanted. 


EVE’S |i\WANTED! 
DAUGHTERS, CENTS 


Everywhere to sell this 
By MARION HARLAND, 


matchless book for the 
mothers and daughters of 
Author of “Common Sense| America. Hundreds of 
in the Household.” is now|thousands will be sold, as 
ready for subscribers. No 
mother or daughter, know- 


every woman will want it. 
Terms, etc., of J. R. AN- 
ing its contents, will fail to 
buy it. 469e0w 


DERSON-& H. 8. ALLEN, 
55 Chambers St., N. Y. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS. 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


is the grandest chance ever offered to you. Introduction by 

GEN. SHERMAN. This S ly [Uustrated, First-class and 

Thrilling work outsells all others 10 to 1, and is the fastest sel 

ling book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders a day. 
1 thousand in press. First class AGENTS W ANTE 

ve Territory and Extra Terms given. Send for circulars 

fo A. D. WORTHINGTON & C 


Martford, Conn. 
THE FREE SCHOOL SYTEMS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK Price 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
206 tt NEEDS. 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE ot 


CARFIELD 


Ablest Au®orship; Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Priee. Contalning the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of his 
early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
pint of his Death. Fastest selling Book 

OO leree pages. Outfit5e cents ddress 

'ONES RROS & CN Cincinnat’ and Chicaos 


& week in Terms and $5 outfil 
treo. Address H. & Portland, Me. 


the nervous system are acknowledged to be the fu 
systematic ever undertaken.’’—St. James's 
azette. 

“ Dr, Luys, at the head of the great French Insane 
Asylum, is one of the most eminent and successful in- 
vestigators of cerebral science now living; and he has 
given unquestionably the clearest and most interesting 
brief account yet made of the structure and operations 
of the brain.’’— Popular Science Monthly. 


SCIENCE AND CUI.TURE, and OTHER 
ESSAYS. By Prot. T. H. HUXLEY, 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
* Of the essays that have been collected by Professor 
Huxley in this volume, the first four deal with some as- 
t of education. Most of the remainder are exposi- 
tions of the results of biol 1 research, and, at the 
same time, illustrations of the history of scientific 
ideas. Some of these are among the most interestin 
of Professor Huxley's contributions to the literature o: 
science.””"—London Academy. 


SUICIDE: An Essay on Comparative 
Moral Statistics. Ky HENRY MORSELLI, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Psychologicat Medicine in the Royal Uni- 
very, Tarin. The ome expressly abridged and 
revised by the author for the English version. 12mo, 
cloth. Price,"$1.75. Internat. Scientific Series.’’ 

Dr. Morselli is an eminent European authority on 
this subject, and the discussions that have latterly been 

rominent in the English journals apon this question 
| oa been largely drawn from the original Italian edi. 
tion of this book. Accompanied by colored maps, illus- 
trating pictorially the results of statistical inquiries. 


ANTHROPOLOGY: 
the Study of Man and Civilization. By EDWARD 
B. TyLor, D.C.L, F.&.8., author of Primitive 
Culture,” “The Early History of Mankind,” &c. 
With Seventy-eight Illustrations. 12mo, 448 pages, 
cloth, Price, $2.00. 

“The close agreement which it beeee Ee with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, with Sir John Lubbock, and with 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins is extremely noticeable through- 
out, and itis an excellent test of the extent to which a 
firm basis of almost incontrovertible fact has now at 
last been been satisfactorily laid down. As a whole, 
Mr. Tylor’s admirable little book certainly deserves 
the success with which it will doubtless meet.—Pal/ 


Mall Gazette. 


THESUN. ByC.A. Young, Ph.D., U.L.D., 
Professor of Astronomy in the Vollege of New Jer- 
sey. With numerous lilustrations. International 
Scientific Series.’’ One vol., 12mo,cloth. $2.00. 

“ Professor Young is an authority on ‘ The Sun,’ and 
writes from intimate knowledge. He has studied that 
great luminary all his life, invented and improved in- 
struments for observing it, gone to all quarters of the 
world in search of the best places and opportanities to 
watch it, and has contributed important discoveries 
that have extended our knowledge of it.’”’~Popular 
Science Monthly. 


An Introduction to 


d laws with which 
volcanic phenomena are associated.’’— Popular Science 
Monthly . 


ILLUSIONS: A Psychological Study. M 
JAMES SULLY, author of “Sensation and Intuition,” 
&c. “ International Scientific Series.”” 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

“ He has occupied a novel field, for his treatment of 
illusions is purely psychological, and his essay is con- 
fined to what may be called normal or healthy cases, so 
that it has little in common with treatises of medical 
authorities on the illusions of the insane; and he has 
set forth his matter in so easy and pleasing a manner 
that it may be read with interest even by those who 
know little or nothing beforehand of mental science.” 
—The Academy (London). 


VEGETABLE MOULD AND EARTH- 
WORMS. By CHARLES DARWIN, LL.D., F.R.S. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“ Mr. Darwin’s powers of work are inexhaustible, 
and not less remarkable than his genius. Here is an- 
other delightful book from his pen, for which all intel- 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, THOs. 
T. BAILey, Manager, to 4&2 Pest-Office 
Square, Boston. 
GOOD TEACHERS oe tions for the 

term, or for the year commen Lore ee 
a ered now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
plication Form mailed for . Committees and 
others wanting teachers please ca!) or write. 


Call and see WHEELER'S NATURAL Hist. CHARTS, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B, LANDIS, City Supt. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We want several hundred good Teachers to suppl 
summer and fall vacancies. Now is the time to veges 
in order to obtain information of earliest vacancies, 


Testimonial from Miss NELLIE BisHor, Fort Win- 


ligent readers will feel the heavy obligations which | 88%, New Mexico : 
they are already under to him greatly increased.” — The Very heartily do I recommend the Pennsylvania 
Acad ow Educational Bureau to any teacher seeking a ition. 
emy ( ). I am particularly indebted to Prof. L. B. Landis 4 
romises 


SCIENTIFIC CULTURE AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By Josera Parsons CooKg, Professor 
of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard College. 
One vol., square 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

These lectures possess more than a speciul interest. 
- Though they are general in their character, and 

present no new theory, nor any new development of an 

old theory, yet they have the snap and vigor of an origi- 
nal thinker, the bloom of an unimpaired enthusiasm, at 
once, and the reserve ofa trained scholar. who tells 

7 what has been tested in the crucible of thought.”— 


ANCIENT BRONZE IMPLE- 
NTS, WEAPONS, URNAMENTS oF 
GREAT BRITAIN anpd IRELAND. By JOHN 
Evans, D.C.L., LL.D., &c., author of ‘* The An- 
cient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Britain.” With IUustrations, One 
vol., 8vo, 509 pages, cloth. Price, $5.00. 


THE CONCEPTS AND THEORIES OF 
MOUDEKN PHYSICS. By J.B. STALLO. “ Inter- 
national Scientific Series.” 12mo, cloth. $1.75. 

* Since the appearance of Dr. Draper's ‘ Religion 
and Science,” no book has been published in the coun- 
try calculated to make so deep an impression on 
thoughtful and educated readers as this volume... . 
The range and minuteness of the author’s learning, the 
acuteness of his reasoning, and the singular precision 
and clearness of his style, are qualities which very sel- 
been jointly exhibited in a scientific treatise.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & GS Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the bind in the U.S. 

Order PERIODICALS 

and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 

stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 

ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
of every kind at wholesale rates. 

4 fall line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 

GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 

application. School 

A HENR 


HOW 
T0 


SAVE 
D. DYES & co., 
Boston, Mass. 


MONEY. 18% Bromfield St., 
HENRY A, YOUNG & CO’S 


Clergymen, Sperintendents, and supplied 
with Books at olesale Rates. Subscripti: ns recei 
for all kinds of Periodicals published in wwe United 
States. Books sent by mail, postage paid, at Pub- 
lishers’ Rates. Information in regar to Books cheer- 
fully given. Correspondence with authors of Educa- 
tional Works solicited. Please address HENRY A. 


N@ & CO., 26 Bromfield S8t., Boston, Mass, 
mt B.—Liberal arrangements made with teachers 


4 be: 
who will act as agents for the sale of our publications. 


Catalogues on Application. 
Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Lanterns and Slides 


’ and Chemical A us (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


(1) 9234 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
ufacturers 


| Givi Engineers’ and Surveyors’. Instruments, 


Dealers in all nds of 
Drawing Instruments. 
and Supplies for Civil Engin°°“s and Surveyors for 
both Field and Orice use, 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


Send fer The Journal’s Premium List. 


the aid he has ~_ me in procuring what 
be a most pleasing situation in a western high-school,” 
Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 
Address L. B. LANDIS, 
631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, .- 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 
h will find the central location and 
Teach ers “ Mutual Plan © of this Agency 
make it the best avenue u- 
60.00 08,0002 cons West and South. 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS, Set, 35c 


Send = for application-form to 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
School and library } Ohio. 
supplies at lowest rates. { Agents Wanted. eow 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Aids Teachers in obtaining Situations. 

2. Provides Well-qualified Teachers for any position 
without charge. 

3. Recommends Good Schools to Parents. 

4. Sells or Rents School Properties. 

‘Teachers’ application-form sent for stamp. Address 


368 A. LOVELL & 00., 40 Bond St., New York. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with tho hly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 


promptly suited with superior Tutors, Com 
and esses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGEND 
$48-zz #1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 
MISS HELENE HESSE'S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Street, New York. 

Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with competent In- 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the following 
families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, 
and Mr. Cyrus W, Field. 

School Furniture and all School-Supplies on fa- 
vorable terms; also GOULD’s ARITHMETIOAL FRAME. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


lications for Fall Schools are now coming in. 

ers who desire to secure the best posi 
should register immediately. Blank forms of appli- 
cation and circulars sent to all 
charge. The demand for good teachers at office 
is greater than ever before. 


RAM ORCUTT, af . 
358 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mags, 


A 
Teac 


307 
| 
‘Mechanism of Sight (with iNlustrations), by F. M. Wilson, M.D. 
Methods of Teaching Fractions, by T. Balawin” 
Exercises in Calesthenics by & 
The Parpose of School Examinations, 
|} and others. 
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JOURNAL OF 


Some Late Publications. 
foe Dodd Meat & ¥ 
Essays and Dialogues wt Giacomo Leo; oe - Edwards J R Osgood & Co, Boston 3 00 
Memorials of Miss Havergal. New edition. - - A D F Randolph & Co, NY 
Men and Books, or Studies in Flomiletics. - - Austin Phelps Chas Scribner's Sons, NY 2 00 
Off the Rocks. Hammock Series. - - - - King H A Sumner & Co. Chicago 1 00 
The Brain and Its Functions. Int. Science Series. - J Lays D Appleton & Co, NY 1 50 
Life of William Carey. 7 - - - - Culcross AC Armstrong & Son, NY 7 
The Occult World. - : - ° - - A P Sinnett Colby & Rich, Boston 1 00 
The Classics for the Million. - - - - - Henry Grey EP Dutton& Co, NY 125 
Charles Lamb. English Men of Letters Series. - Ainger Harper & wy yo! 15 
Spinoza. Leisure Hour Series. - - - - B Auerbach Henry Holt & Co, NY 1 00 
e Ventilation of Coal Mines. - - - - W Fairley D Van Nostrand, NY 50 
School History of North Carolina. - - - - John W Moore A Williams & Co, Raleigh, NC 1 25 
Heroes of Holland. - - - - - - ChasK True Walden & Stone, Cincinnati 1 00 
Circumstantial Evidence. - - - - - Alice l. Abbott W B Smith & Co,NY 1 
Tales of the Argonauts. - - - - - Bret Harte Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 2 00 
Whittier Leaflets. - - - - J E Hodgdon ‘ “ “ 50 
Notable Thoughts about Women. - - . - MW lou “ “ “ “ 1 50 
The Graphic Arts. - - - . - - Boston 2 00 


What is Bright's Disease? - 
Illustrated Art Notes. 


PG Hammerton Roberts Bros, 
Pantecost Seth Pantecost, Phila 
Karts Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, NY ?5 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue Story oF A GREAT DISCOVERY.— 
There appeared, not long since, in the Chicago 
Weekly Znter-Ocean, a remarkable article with 
the above title, occupying nearly five columns 
of that able journal. It describes very clearly 
and with great particularity the inception, de- 
velopment, and successful result of an effort 
by a thoroughly educated and intelligent 
American physician to discover an element, or 
combination of elements in nature which 
would, without a resort to drug-medication, 
cure diseases through a restoration of weak- 


ened or exhausted nerve and life-forces to their | 


normal condition. The scientific aspect of the 
discovery is so clearly explained in the article 
that both the learned and unlearned can see 
the basis of facts and legitimate deductions 
upon which to rest. Many of the practical re- 
sults already obtained through the use of this 


new vitalizing substance, and in cases of the) 


most desperate character, where all remedies 
had failed and the most skillful physicians 
found themselves at fault, are given in the 
article, and its high value as a health-restorer 
testified to by individuals well and honorably 
known throughout the country who have in 
their own persons proved its wonderful heal- 
ing-power. The paper referred to is written 
mly, and presents the whole subject in a 
way to arrest attention and bring conviction to 
almost any one who can reason from known 
facts and natural laws, and weigh evidence 
with impartiality. In order to give the article 
a still wider circulation than it obtained 
through the source in which it first reached 
the public, it has been printed in a neat pam- 
phiet and will be mailed by Srankey & PALEN, 
1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, to any one 
who will drop them a letter or postal-card. 


As the school year approaches its close, it is 
a good time to dispose of school and college 
text-books no longer required; and in con- 
nection with this fact, we desire to call special 
attention to the new card in THE JOURNAL, of 
Messrs. Van Winkle & Weedon, 90 Chambers 
St., New York city, who have established a 
School-book Exchange, and desire to procure 
a full line of school and college text-books. 
Send for their blank to fill out with such books 
as you wish to sell, and they will give it 
prompt attention. They also have a full line 
of standard miscellaneous books, which they 
will exchange for school or college books. 
Send lists of books for exchange, giving copy- 
right dates, condition, ete., and they will give 

ou offer of cash or books in return. Mr. 

an Winkle has had a large experience in 
- business, and will attend promptly to all 
orders. 


Tue demand for helps in objective teaching 
has been admirably met in the department of 
Geology, by the Providence Lithograph Com- 
pany, Providence, R.I. The series of ten Ge- 
ological Plates (2744 x36 in.), containing fif- 
teen diagrams, designed for use in schools and 
colleges, by A.S. Packard, Jr., professor in 
Brown University, are the best aids ever fur- 
nished for the low price of $6.00, with book of 
explanations. Read the announcement on the 
Jast page of our present issue. Teachers will 
find the diagrams and text-book, First Lessons 
in Geology, to be just what they need. The 
diagrams are marvels of artistic skill in colors. 


Ir isa pleasure to note and chronicle the 


growing influence and success of publishing 
houses established for, and devoted to, the 
spread of a good school literature. Among 
such stands the Philadelphia firm of Cowper- 
thwait & Co., whose excellent books are used 
in every State in the Union. The success of 
this enterprising house in the West and South- 
west isin a large measure due to the intelli- 
gent and wise administration of the general 
agency by Mr. F. S. Belden, Manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Belden is one 
of the trustworthy book-men of the West, and 
his reputation for industry, honest dealing, 


and gentlemanly qualities is established be- 
yond question. As the increasing business of 


| the house calls for larger and better quarters, 
Mr. Belden is about to remove from 25 Wash- 
ington St.,to 153 Wabash Ave., where he will 
be able to serve his customers, in more ample 
rooms, and with better accommodations. We 
need not invite our Chicago friends to give 
Mr. Belden an early call in his new business 
home, and only need to give notice to all of 
our western readers that the latch-string is 
always out, and that a cordial welcome awaits 
their visits to 153 Wabash Avenue. 

WHAT I8 BEING SAID OF THE PEOPLE'S 
CYCLOPEDIA.— 

From the BosToN HERALD. 

‘The scope of the work is so broad as to 
adapt it to the wants of all classes, and no de- 
partment within the range of human thought 
and activity appears to have been neglected. 
It is complete in matter, compact in form, 
very cheap, and presents, in a manner as 
nearly perfect as possible, the story of man 
'and his achievements, of nature in her mani- 
festations, and the last contributions of science 
to the progress of the human race.”’ 


For sample pages, particulars, etc., address 
Martin Garrison & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston. 
First-class agents wanted. 


Goop BrHavior.—Young teachers about to 
begin their summer terms will find this Reader, 
placed in the hands of their pupils, the best 


system of rules and aid to discipline that they 
can adopt. It is furnished by Cheney & Clapp, 
Brattleboro, Vt., at 20 cts., wholesale, free of 
postage. 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class.hotel in the city. ZZ 


CEPHALINE, taken cold, allays Thirst and 
Fever and restores Nervous Strength during 
the hot season. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
21 Barclay Street, 
(rormerty 145 Nassan St.) New York City. 


Historical Epochs, 


With SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 
By E. A. FITZSIMON. 

Contains an outline of the World’s History, wi 
ingenious but system of by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE FRANKLIN COMPOSITION A 
EXERCISE BLANKS. 


red by Prin. A. 8. H1GGrys, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Each k contains 68 Introdncti co. 
per doz. copy by mail, postpaid, cts. 
’ 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 


758 Broadway, New Werk. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N.¥. City.  seveow 


EDUCATION. Vol. XV.—No. 19. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, A.M., 


Professor of Oratory in Tufts College, and 8 Lecturer upon the Delsarte System of Expression in the 
‘National Sc of Oratory, Philadelphia, 


Has prepared a Course of Twelve Lectures upon 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EXPRESSION AS TAUGHT BY DELSARTE. 


PROF. BROWN will make engagements with Colleges, Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associa- 
tions, for the entire course or for single lectures. Address, St. J AMES HOTEL, Boston, Mass, 363 e0w 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ 


Danville, Ind.; G. DALLAS LIND, Prof. of Nat. Science dent. Norma! Coll.; JonN BURKE, Prin. of Schools, 
Newport, Ky.; W. T. EDDING FIELD, Prin. Business Dept., Cent. Normal Coll.; T. 8. Denison, Chicago. 


The Createst Work for Teachers Ever Published! 


Readin d Elocution. U. 8. History. General History. | Chemistry, Natural History. 
Penasanahies School Management and Methods | Bookkeeping and Business Forms. 


. Arithmetic. of Teaching. | Ancient Geography. Mythology. 
Geo Civil School Law. Physiology ; Laws of Health, 
English Grammar. Parliamentary Usages. Physical Geography. 
Spelling and Spelling Reform. Botany. General Literature. 
Natural Philosophy. 


iti d Letter Wri . Prosody. 
Modal Solutions ; Models every construction in our language. Topic for Study, Recitation, etc. 
Second : A careful 


LAN.—First : Under each branch is a well-arranged outline of the entire subject. 
usin CONCISE TEXT. Third: A list of TEST questions numbered to correspond with the porvagren’s whic 
contain the answers. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 

IT GIVES THE PITH OF TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES IN ONE! 

Its conciseness will enable you to coomngeh more in a few weeks in preparing for examination or for 
school-room work, than could be accomplished by months spent in ransacking text-books. These twenty-tive 
text-books cost at publisher’s prices a trifle over $30. This book costs only $3.00. You can use it in connection 
with any text-book. The outlines will give you a better knowledge of the subject than you ever had before, and 
the questions will enable you to test your own knowledge, or examine your pupils in reviews rapidly and easily. 
The Methods of Teaching and School Management arc invaluable. It is a stancard refer- 
ence book. It will sell to every live teacher, to every person preparing to teach, and in all families where 


are to be ed 
TY b for it an immense sale.” —Pravtical Teacher. 


cated. 
“It is indeed a lib and we predict J ; 
“ The good teacher will not do without it; the poor teacher cannot afford to do without it.”— Jour. of Science 


« There are many books for teachers. This is one of the best, and well worth its price.”—O. P. Kinsxy, 
Principal Northern Ind. Nor. School, 


One large octave volume, over 500 pages, elegant cloth, $3.00. 


wan tfit 9 cts.; now ready. Liberal commissions. Send at once, as territory is 
rapidity being DENISON, Metro litan Block 
eow tf 


FCAGO, 
GARRETT’ 


100 Choice Selections, No. 2O, 


NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 
~P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler’s Counting-House Arithmetic, Royal me in size ; bound in half Arabesque, and containing over 


Retail » $2.35. The most complete treatise of the 
kind ever publish This work has received the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 
leading Commercial Conegee. Examination-copies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two-thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this 330 tf 


ESTEY ORGAN _ 


ANS 
General Managers ESTEY ORG PEANOS, 608 WasHineton 


HAINES UPRIG 
Sor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. (347 22] BOSTON, MASS. 


DUPLEX 
Copy-Book. 


Good News from Boston. 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 


We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal health 
is restored, frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 


Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 
who have used it for the same wants. 


NEW ENGLAND M. AND M., Inst. FAIR, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regular meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Mardock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; oer is sufficient to relieve hunger). 
It is what is when exhausted. 


Two books in one atthe price of one. Writing always near * 
good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge o 
culars and sample pages free. Address 

352 22 J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Affords 
k. Cir- 


We 


J. F. Woop, Treasurer, 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians. 


In General Use in the U. S. Navy and Hospitals. 


Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va, May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
the leading Physicians of New England and Medical Journals of the United States, 
of cases treated with MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as 
curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: 

Consumption, Scrofula, Nervous and General Debility, Dys a (Acute and 
Chronic), Constipation, Diphtheria, Intsmperance, Cholera Infantile 
Diarrhea, Post Partem Hemorrhagin, Purpura Hemorrhagia with waxy liver, 
Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Scio- 
rasis of the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephritic Abscess, 
Neuralgia, Diabetes, Rheumatic Rheumatism, and o diseases of mal-nutrition. 


It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 

It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 

Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of Cholera In- 


— where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like it and 


Kept by your Druggist ; if not, can be obtained ‘ 
or order direct, and we will pay express. in any of the commeroial cities ; 


I@ One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 ots.; 12 oz. $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 
tortilla Songs for Little Singers, Sone 


Teacher in charge of the Pennsylvania Institution for ind 
the DEAF BRANCH FOR ORAL INSTRUCTION, | W. Girrs. 25. 82. GEORGE D. 
8. E. corner of 17th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, | NEWHALL & CO., Cincinnati, O. 367 m 


will give a portion of her time to the preparation of a 
$72 A WEEK. $122 day at homeeasily made. Costiy 


limited number of persons for the work of 
speech to the deaf, “fea” outit tree. Address & Co., Augusts,Me, 


BY 
| 
| 
| 


May 11, 1882. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
ki noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIoNn, Boston, Mass. 


New Yory Crry.—Stern’s School of Lan- 
guages has removed from 309 Madison Avenue 
to elegant quarters at No. 27 East 44th Street. 
The principals of this well-known school are 
Sigmon M. Stern and his accomplished brother, 
Menco Stern, who have by faithful work and 
natural skill as teachers won enviable reputa- 
tions, and established schools in New York and 
Brooklyn second to none in the world. Some 
idea of their success may be gained from the 
announcement of the fact that the school in 
New York during the month of April had 470 
students, and the school at Nos. 177 and 179 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., had not less 
than 200 students. Their new building in New 
York city is a four-story house, with class- 
rooms of rare elegance, and their patronage in 
includes the best people of the metropolitan 
city. This school is the center of all who seek 
to study foreign languages: French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German. They employ the best 
native professors of the highest order of expe- 
rience and talent. The natural method (mainly 
conversational) is employed. Messrs. Stern 
are the authors of the well-known standard 
German books, Studien und Plaudereien,—first 
series, —and Studien und Plaudereien (im 
Vaterland),— second series, — published by 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. These books have 
been used and commended by the best German 
teachers in this country. The Messrs. Stern 
are to hold a Normal School of Languages, for 
the summer, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., to 
commence July 11, the same day of the meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Instruction 
and National Educational Association, which 
held joint sessions of their annual meeting this 
year at that place. They will give illustrative 
lessons in German and French during the days 
of session of both associations. Full program 
of the school sent on application to Sterns’ 
School of Languages, No. 27 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 


Ir itis headache of any kind that troubles 
you, you need never have another attack. 
Send $2.50 to Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, 
Md., and he will send you by return mail six 
boxes of his Celery and Chamomile Pills, and 
they will permanently cure you. Of drug- 
gists, 50 cents a box. 


THE Readers and Writers Economy Co. of 
Boston have gone out of business, and their 
stock of stationery and library supplies has 
been purchased by Mr. Melvil Dal, the original 
projector of the company, under whose man- 
agement it attained its highest measure of suc- 
cess. Mr. Dui’s library agency is proving its 
usefulness, by putting the right people in the 
right places in a number of libraries where 
vacancies occurred, which were given to him 
to fill. — Editorial, American Bookseller, 
March, 1882. 


THE ladies who sometime since were unable 
to go out, having taken Lydia E. Pinkham’s 


Vegetable Compound, are quite recovered and 
have gone on their way rejoicing. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Foster SCHOOL, SOMERVILLE, April 22. 

J. A. Swasry, Esq., 21 Brattle St, Boston: 
Dear Sir :—It gives me great pleasure to in- 
form you that we are perfectly satisfied with 
the boards you made for this school. It is 
a pleasure to use them. If teachers were 
on building committees, you certainly would 
make all the blackboards ; for, having used 
yours once, they would not be satisfied with any 

other. Very truly yours, 
Joun 8S. Hayes, Principal. 


“THouenuts that breathe and words that 
burn ” would be of little value unless tran- 
scribed by the pen, and what pen more suit- 
able than one of Esterbrook’s. To be had of 
all stationers. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
og had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure for 
nsumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, 
and all Throat and Lung Affections; also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
— a!l Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
‘s wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
hes has felt it his duty to make it known to 
. suffering fi 8. Actuated by this motive 
pe A. desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
a free of charge to all who desire it, this 
full ae in German, French, or English, with 
He directions for preparing and using. Sent 
y mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 


paper, W. A. Noygs, 149 Power's Block, Roch- 
cle, NY, cow 


Race. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure | 


for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
secommon toour female population. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 


Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expe) tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
recetpt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Sold by all Druggis:s. 


$777 A YEAR and expenses to 


Fick: 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— The yellow cowslips toss their cups of gold 
Where brooks go whispering through the 
reedy marsh; 
And crows, among the blooming maples, hold 
A council loud and harsh. 
The plowman, whistling down the furrow, 


sees, 
Above the thin and opal-tinted mists, 
The rounded cones of budding orchard-trees, 
Where bluebirds make their tryst. 
Thos. 8. Collier. 


— The supplementary lives do not look so 
satisfactory, but perhaps that is because we do 
not see enough of them ; they are curves of 
grander circles that pass out of our ken. 


— Most of us know something about the dis- 
cipline of poverty, and feel quite ready to expe- 
—— some of the awful responsibilities of 
we 


— That uncreated glory which has gained 
My ravished heart, has all earth’s glory 


stained ; 
Its lovelines my sou! has prepossessed, 
And left no room for any other guests. 
— Countess of Huntington. 


— Every good principle is more strengthened 
by its exercise, and every good affection is more 
strengthened by its indulgence, than before. 
Acts of virtue ripen into habits; and the goodly 
and permanent result is the formation or estab- 
lishment of a virtuous character. 


— It is work more than schools that make 
men; and who dares to be can be; and never 
is failure by adverse circumstances where one 
has stren to combat the fates and make des- 
tiny for himself. 


— Two quiet feet forevermore at rest, 
Two eyes by weary lids closed to all tears, 
Two empty hands crossed o’er a pulseless 
breast, 
A heart serenely free from doubts and 


fears; 
The glad content of hopes at last fulfilled, 
The tender utt’ rance of a voice which saith, 
‘Within my shelt’ring arms all fears are 
atill’d,”’— 
And this is Death! 
— Richmond ( Va.) Dispatch 


— Whenever I think of God I can only con- 
ceive him asa Being infinitely great and infi- 
nitely good. This last quality of thé Divine 
Nature inspires me with such confidence and 
oy that I could have written even a miserere 
n tempo allegro.—Haydn. 


— Labor makes known the true worth of a 
man, as fire brings the perfume out of — 
— edd, 


| 


(From the Honte Journal.) 
A Remarkable Discovery. 
A Real Skin Cure. 


THERE I8 ONLY ONE 
AND THAT WITH SIMPLE NAME, 


Beware of imposters, pirates, or any old articles 
which now suddenly claim to be best. They have been 
‘ried and found wanting, while this has been proved a 


NO POMPOUS NAME. 


This curative needs no pompous or incomprehensible 
title of Greek or Latin to sustain it, but its simple En- 
glish name appeals directly to the common-sense of the 
people. And the people are signally manifesting their 
appreciation of this frankness by selecting and using 
Dr. Benson’s SKIN CURE in preference to all other 
professed remedies. 

Dr. C. W. Benson has long been well known as a 
successful physician and surgeon, and his life study has 
been the diseases of the nervous system and of the 
skin ; since he has been persuaded to put his New 
Remedy and Favorite Prescription asa “ Skin Cure” 
on the market, various things have sprung up into ex- 
istence, or have woke up from the sleepy state in which 
they were before, and now claim to be The Great 
Skin Oures, ‘ 


tay Beware of imitations, or the various articles 
which have been advertised for years or struggled 
along, having no real hold or merit on the public, that 
now endeavor to keep head above water by advertising 
themselves as “ The Great Skin Cure.’’ None is genu- 
ine and reliable, except Dr. C. W. Benson’s Skin Cure. 
Each package and bottle bears his likeness. Internal 
and external remedy, two bottles in one package. 
Price, $1.00 ; get at your druggists. 


Relief for all Overworked Brains. 
CAUSE AND CURE. 


Dr. C. W. Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills are 
valuable for school-children who suffer from nervous 
headaches caused by an overworked brain in their 
studies, and for all classes of hard brain-workers 
whose overtasked nervous centers need repair and 
sedation. Nervous tremor, weakness, and paralysis 
are being daily cured by these pills. They correct cos- 
tiveness, but are not purgative. Price, 50 cents, or six 
bottles for $2.50, postage free, to any address. For 
sale by all druggists. Depot, Baltimore, Md., where 
the Doctor can be addressed. Letters of inquiry freely 
answered, 

C. N. CritTENTON, New York, is Wholesale Agent 
for Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies, 869 


— 


STATIONERY x 
ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT. 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
ation and comparison of our work is so- 
licited ; also an opportunity of presenting 
any required estimate. 

orrespondence invited, 


CGEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON; 
(Established in 1816,) 
Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 


363 tf 812 Broadway, New York. 


DEO VOLENTE. 


y= 


Visiting Boston on Shopping or Pleasure 
Excursions, will find at the Commodious 


DINING KoomMs 


FRANK B. INGALLS & HENRY HATCH, 
76 SUMMER ST., 


AH the Desirable Edibles of the Season, 


And a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large Tables, giving each person plenty of 
room TO DINE comfortably. For NEATNESS and 
general CLEANLINESS, SUPERIORITY in QUALITY of 
MATERIAL and Cooking, promptness in serving, we 
are second to none. 


WANTED, 


For the ensuing year, in desirable positions in Illinois, 
two first-class Teachers of Vocal and Instrumental 


Music; also three other equally good positions, one jin 
Pennsylvania, one in California, and one in New York. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager at Education, 


2 


359 tf 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


r e or inf on, at New 
, 1. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 =z 


ht Colleges and 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Ei 
B Schools. Open the Registrar. 


to both sexes, A: 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


‘MORY COLLEGE, 
OxrorD, 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina ‘on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATricus G. 
HayaGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


. For es and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
192. Gizo. F. MAGOUN. Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 
55 Address E. H. Principal. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

M 1679 Washington St. Deacon age Boston. 

ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I, 

course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGEH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 

The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 5, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth N. Address the 


TATE ~" SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
or Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


ident, or Prof. . RUGGLEs. 344 zz 

ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
Entrance “Jane 7 and 8, and Sept. | For Both Sexes. 

21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 
CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGBT, , Freeman P1., Boston. WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
FOR THE 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. OC. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For e apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Aubum- 
dale, . A home school of excellent advantages. 
CHAS. C, BRAGDON, pal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and and advanta- 
ges superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H, half the States in the Union. 
H. BARLOW, A.M., 


PREPARATORY. 


‘or 

asiness. 1, Superior teachers. 2. Excellent char- 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. — lete 


a ntments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. 
drill. 7. Hlocution. teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80mm 


ENWICH Institute, and 


College . ¥.D, 
pal, Kast Greenwich, R. I, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathemetios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing ful! particulars will 


sent on to 
ax ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 


Revised Edition. 

Manual ney Arithmetic, com the Grube 
Method an the Kinde TS By G. C, FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools, Dover, N. H. Price 40 cts., postpaid. 

N, E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

359 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


ANGING BOOKCASES, Most portable, 
cheapest, handiest; of 2 to 8 adjustable shelves, 
each holding 100 lbs., handsomely finisht, of kiln-dried 


hard woods. Price, $1.00 to $3 35. Cuts of 10 styles 
free. Patentees’ agents, Wantea Bureaa, 32 Haw- 
ley St., Boston. Agents Wanted verywhere, 
ry 
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Tabonnement, $2.00 par an, $1.00 pour aix 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Best! L. PRANG & O0., 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


MORSE’S FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. For examintion, 60 cents. 


YOUMANS'’S FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. « 5 « 
YOUMANS’S SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY. “s 7. | 
~ 85 “ 


HOOKER’S PRIMER OF BOTANY. 


life, but are useful and inter- 


These books are not simply descri e catalogues of animal and vegetable 
esting guides to the stady of ature, rane the children out into the woods and fields to inves te for them- 
selves. A leading aim of these books has been to supply the means of training beginners in the habit of accurate 
and on, and the fascinating field of patural history has been chosen for the purpose, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond S., NEW YORK. 152 & 154 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
6 Hawley St., Boston. 23 Dupont S., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Vol. XV.—No. 19. 


The Latest and 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR:SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HAaNDsOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers Publish Pranklin 8q. NEW YORE, 


PHILA HA, 


Tables for Qualitative) Chemical Analysis.; The Favorite Edition for School and 
lith German ed. Baied by TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke 


American, from 1 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, 
son Coll., Pa. 8v0, cloth. 
Our various es, every 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in ms ee 
he world who will furnish his address. 23 


EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Educational Publishers, 


proposes to call it. 18,987 vols. sold In 
six months to March |, 1882. 
Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 
Rene: Henry VIII; Richard II; Richard IIT; Macbeth; 
dsummer- Night’ | ‘Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter's Tale; King John ; i 


Iv; 2 Hen: Taming of the Shrew; 
All's “Well that Ends 


boriolanus ; Cymbeline ; 
Comedy of Errors; Antony and Cleopatra; Measure for 
Measure; Merry Wives of 


indsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost; 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


Send for Ulustrated Cir- 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. or 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 47 Fraakiia &.. Bosto 
855 zz PHILADELPHIA. HOUGHTON, } MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
Books for gy eading. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 724 Broadway, AMERICAN Po Is. Selected from Longfel- 
& x * NEW YORK. low. Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, ‘Emerson. 
es otes. 
ond Menderes; | ,aMERICAN PROSE. Selected Haw 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; | {horne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittior, Holmes, Lowell, 
Keetei’s French Course ree} ion tae With critical Introductions and 
English E=s-| BALLADS AND 1D LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
ABOT DGE, le 
MUEL IoT. 
‘46 Madison 8t., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. Sete. 
LGNGFELLOW LEA®LETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfeliow. Edited by 


Illustrations. 25¢. 
Selections from the 


JOSEPHINE E. Hopapox. Wi 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JoszePruine E. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF Leatiete (for Pupils) 
or more packages, each 20c. ne 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St Special Rates for Introduction. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 

MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. Send 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. FOR SCHOOLS. 

A4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. CHICAGO. AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Borie, Manager. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & OO., 
753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
Swinton’s Word ‘Book Series ; 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Frankl . 
JUST OUT: nkliin St., BOSTON 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


Swinton's Geographies ; 
ebster's 
For New-Engiand States address 


HARRISON HUME, 
35 Bromfeld St., Boston. 


A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES 


27% inches by 36 inches, containing 


Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 


Edited by A. 8. PACKARD, Jr. 
Professor of Geology and Zotlogy, Brown Univ., and editor of The American Naturalist ; author of Zoblogy, ete 


END FOR ear NEW List. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND P B. 


tes 16 Hawier | ‘Boston 


The Diagrams are to 
128 popes by empanied by a text-book, «FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,» 
and contain a number of original restora- 


hens of arranged tn the form of lan 
urian, and Devonian Animals, efpecial Ca Carboniferous, and Vertebrate 
with restorations in the text 


Animals, by Professor K. D. Cops, H. F. OsBORN, and the 
Price, for the ten Diagrams and book, postage paid, $6.00. Address all orders to 


= THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, R. I. 


JOURNAL SEMI-MENSUEL. 


logiques,” par L. Bavvzur, Ph.D., LL D., auteur des “ 
s paraftront le ler et le 15 de chaque Causeries avec mes 
du “ Vicar of Wakefield,” une autre mol du tr fe dines ear 


; une étude sur le “ De Bello Gallico” de César et uns co i 
4 "West 35th Street, 


doit étre envoyé au r 
Récréations amept i¢ et une cou 
verture. Le programme dn Collage des 


mois, 
6 gratis aux persox= qni le demanderont, 
session) ac compagnera le numéro da 


TUITION OF TEACHERS 


Candidates tor Harvard oad ‘in English Universities, 
DURING THE VACATION, 
BY E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


Du. HUMPHREYS will read with » fow private pupils during acation, 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 
Ridpat h’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U. & 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
mith’s Practical Music Reader. 
irst Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 


MA & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC ee BOOKS: 

Huxley’s Lessensin Elem. P $1. Be 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physi 

Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemis try, 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. -70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astrenemy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


CHICAGO. 


|REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


“Oxford” Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


ali 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
‘art’s German Classics for 


4 is. ready 31.00 and 
(30 vols.), 


331g 


wiles Elementa Series 
The Adva Series (18 1.28 

Putnam’s "Worlds Erogress 
| (new ed. | boo! 
‘ome and Sc. 1.268 

art 5 vols., each 
Leffingwell’s Eng Classics Schools 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 75 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und 1.26 
» Ethics, Msthetics, 

Bascom’s Mental Science, English 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.56 
Le Duc’s Lea to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Heme Reading. 75 


Full with specimen pages, mailed application 
to the Patilsbers 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 


Paysen, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spe ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com m Books. 
Creosby’s Greek xt Beoks. 

Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence selicited. 


General New-Eugiand Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield St., Boston. 


dg 
‘HLINS “I ‘f 


[104-de 


‘gosuy 


Ze 
103 pueg 


Arr anp EpvoatTionat Pusiisuers 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drewing Miedels for the 


Drawing Materials. 


and 
and — its represented in m thete 


PoRTER & COATESs, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, 
unglison’s Physiology. 

Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Coates’s Com 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. __ 
Biair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
|Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s g 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 

R. | Greeley’s Political Econom 

‘ Dickens’s Child's History 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Nermal lers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unriva od Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Science. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 

Containing Single and Deuble Entry. 
pW is a co , clear, and practical work of moder 
ate size, and Pes "sufficiently full to give a thorough 

Gnewieaee © f the principles of the subject. 

tion to the usual number of examples illustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 
self, It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough 

ly Bg penne and oot keep to current business methods. 


205 Wabash Ave., er. 


CHICAGO. 


133 Westminster St., 


Meservey’s Book. ing has been used in our school 
for two years —— regard it as an excellent text- 
book. It is methodical, a. readily understood 


the pupils, progressive, thorough, and complete 
practical Mowry, Providence, Prasident of 
: coping sent on receipt of 50 cts. 


on app. on. Correspondence solicited. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
$1. 


PRESCOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - 
BEILSTEIN’S CHEMIOAL ANALISIS, © 35 


ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPE ASSAYING - 2.00 
RAMMELSBURG@’S CREMICAL 2.25 
JONES'S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIO Cll MISTRY, 
MOTT’S OHEMIST’S MANUAL “00 


CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHEMICAL PRACTIOE, 1.50 
23 Murray St. & 27 WarreniSt., N. Y. 


NEW REVISED EDITION OF 


Norton’s Astronomy: 


(Sth Ed., Feb., 1882,) containing 
The most reliable determinations of the Sun’s parallax. 
al gga and dimensions of Sun, Moon, and 


Importan tant results from the ase of the 8 oscope as to 

ae henomena and constitution the Heavenly 
e8. 

ae and discussions in Astronomical 


The Tables have been revised, corrected, and enlarged. 
Tab. Il. to VII. relating to the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets,—embody the most reliable determinations. 
A Complete Table of the Minor Planets taken from Ber- 
liner Astronomisches for 1883 is added; also 
A Table of Comets of known periods of revolution. 
The Table of the Sun and Moon’s Epochs have been ex- 
tended ten years. 
1 vol., 8vo, with and mang smaller en- 
gravings. Cloth, 
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